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* A E General Susixor of this Dialogue i 5 Pon TRT: but 

various Titles are found ' prefixed to the Copys of it, 
aſſigned probably by the Ancients. Same ſtile it a Dialogue 
«Concerning the Iliad: while Others, aiming to open the 
Subject more fully and en ly, entitle it, „Of the Inter- 
pretation of the Poets: and Others again, with Intention to 
| expreſs the Deſign or Seope of 'it in the Title, have invented 
This, Concerning the Mark or Characteriſtick of a Poet.” 
But Mone of theſe Titles, or I. nſcriptions, will be found adequate 


or EM... The? ook is too en and deficient. For the 
Dialogue, 


a as the Iliad. P This however appears to be the moſt 
Rs being the only one found in Laertius; and the Others being 


too preciſe and particular to be of an earlier Date. For the Titles of 


all the Proſaic Works of the Ancients, whether Dialogues, Diſſertations, 
or methodical Treatiſes, written before the Age of Plutarch, were as 
general, and as conciſe, as poſſible, expreſſing the Subject uſually i in One 


Wu. The Title, that we have choſen, appears not indeed in any ion 
e 


| 1 


e 
The ARGUMENT. 


Dialogue, now before us, concerns the Od yſſe y as 2 0 as the 
Iliad, and many Other Poets no leſs than Homer. As to the 


next Title; the [I nterpretation or " Expoſi tion of the Poets 1s. 


1 


gut an Occaſional or Acceſſory Subject, introduced onl ly for 


the Sake of ſome other, which. is the Principal. The laſt Title © 
is Erroneous, and miſtakes the main Drift and End o. the 
Dialogue, which in by no Means jo. flight or unimportant,. as 
meerly to ſhew, that * Enthuſiaſm. or the Poetic Fury, is * 
| Cha- 


the Copys of this Dialogue ; ; but Pede may be ONS? by the At. 


thority of Clemens of Alexandria, a Writer little later than Laertius. For 


f citing a Paſſage out of the Jo, he has theſe Words, epi u Worm: 


IAT Stromat. Lib. 6. near the End. Tho it muſt be owned 
not abſolutely clear, whether he meats it as the known Title of the 
Dialogue, or as the Subject only of the Paſſage there quoted. 
Vet only in this Light was the J conſidered by Ficinus, as appears: 
from his Commentary on this Dialogue: And his Repreſentations of 
it have been blindly followed by All, who have ſince his Time written. 
concerning it, as Janus Cornarius in his 7th Eclogue, Serranus in his- 
Argument of the Je, and Franciſcus Patritius in his Diſſertation de Or 
dine Dialogorum. Nor muſt we conceal from our Readers the oppo 
ſite Opinion of a very ingenious Friend, ho ſuppoſes Plato to have no: 
other View in this Dialogue, than to expoſe Jo to Ridicule, and to con- 
vince him; of his own Ignorance. Whatever therefore is faid on the 
Subject of Enthufiaſm in Poetry, appears to Him wholly Ironical, and: 
Secrates to be abſolutely in Jeſt throughout the Dialogue. To this 
Conjecture we ſhall wes ſay, in the Words of Horace, which a Reader 
of Plato ought always to have.in Mans, 1155 


Ridentem FRO Forum D en enen 
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 Charadteriſtick a True Poet; but makes 4 Part of the 
« grand Defign of Plato in all bis N. ritings, that is, the teach- 
ing True Wiſdom : in order to which, .overy Kind of Wiſdom 
falſly ſo called, commonly taught in the Age when He lived, 
WAS. 70; be unlearnt. The Teachers, or Leaders of Popular 
Opinion, among the Grecians of thoſe Days, were the Sophiſts, 
the Rhetoricians, and this Poets; or rather, inſtead of theſe laſt, 
their ignoramt and falſe Interpreters. Men of liberal Educa- 
ton were miſcled principally by the Furſt of theſe: the Second 
Sort were the Seducers of. the Populace, 10 whoſe Paſſions the 
* orce Wee e is ped i in Gommonuealths : but 


bai binders, but that ſerious Truth be ſpoke 
1 Humour gay, with Pleaſantry and Joke? ate 
| As to the other Opinion, that, which is generally received, we contend 
not, that it has no Foundation ; nor even at all diſpute the Truth of it; 
but deny only the Importance of that Truth to the Jo. For tho the 
immediate and direct End of Plato, in this Dialogue, was to prove, 
that the Viſdom, which appears in the Writings of the Elder Poets, 
eſpecially in thoſe of Homer, was nor owing to Science: yet another 
Thing, which he had obliquely in his View, was the intimating to his 
Readers, to what Cauſe pofitrvely it mat owing, that ſo many — 
Truths were contained in thoſe ancient Poems. The Cauſe, aſſigned by 
the Philoſopher, is ſome-Univer/a/ and Divine Principle, operating in 
various Ways, partly acting only occafionally, in which reſpect he 
terms it, agreeably. to the Language of thoſe Days, the Inſpiration of 
the Muſe; and partly with a continua! and conſtant Energy. being 2 
Divine Genius, but limited, and confined to certain Subjects, operating 
differently in different Perſons ; tho in Homer, moſt of All Men, exert- 
ing its full Force, and the moſt 2 18 to its own * that is, 
T S OA 4 IONS C0 4 


= * 


* 
the AK GUM ENT. 


the Minds of » People of all Ranks received a bad Tmipraſſon 
from thoſe of the laſt mentioned Kind. D prevent be il, I 

fluence of Theſe, is the immediate Deſgn of the lo. For ane 

great Obſtacle to the Reteption of the Sooratic Doctrine (which 


was not, like the Teathing. of the Sophiſts,; by being tervemely* 
expenſive, confined. ro Men! of high Rank and Jorge N 
was the Vulgar Religion of theſe Times. Of this the dar, 


Poets, principally Orpheus, are 4 ſuppoſed by Sore #0 have bra 
the Firſt © Teachers: certain it is, that he "Greater "Poets; who 


came after them, eſpecially sHomet and Heſiod, i., 
were the chief Supporters; and-ethat all the weft, ho followed. 
were the Favourers. Wor is This: at all. to be wondered. at: 


for Poets always write to pleaſe ;." and affefting_ the Favour of. 
the Mag ray or that wht Pays, 1 0 90 er 
. 


* As wk had hook dhe b war 
to the reading of the Poets; their Minds were charged with the Me 
mory of ſhorter Poems, and of many Paſſages from the longer; and they. 
had Maſters appointed to explain, "criticiſe and comment upon what 
they had learnt. From the Poets conſequently did the Vouth, imbibe 
Principles of Manners, and general Opimom of Things :- their Our 
were as commonly ſung as Ballads among Us; and their Venn wete 
cited, not only to grace Converſation, but even to add Weight to grave: 

Diſeourſes. Juſtly therefore does Arijtzdes the Orator call them e 
c EN Tpo@iaes 2 Jae iss, the: common Tutors and _ Ae 4 
all Greece. Ariſtid. Tom. 3. p. 22. Ed. Canter. bi 
1 ! See the primitive Apuloag ts tor the Chr ian Faiths what 
. | upon this Point-we ſhall examine in our Notes on the a . of 
5 the Repablick. 
5 " See Plato's Repub, L. 2 K 3. Mar. Hy. Did ag. 
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ed Sy/tem of Opinions,” or with | it enen 9 Tu * ; and then 


give a Kind of Sanctiom to that Syſtem which they ſerve, or 


fo that Ta 2 which _w Ae, through the natural Farce 


Of *. Nu 0 and d perſuaſive Sound. 
5 N nee, 


Bax: ach e muf TM FO 5 Efett of Poetry i in thoſe 


Days, when Poems were thought Inſpired, and every Syllable 


of them had the Sanction of ſome Divine Muſe. The Way, 
which the Philoſopher takes to leſſen their Credit, is not by 


calling in Queſtion the Inſpiration of the Poet, or the Divi- 
nity of the Mule. Far from attempting This, he eflabliſhes 


the received Hypotheſis, for the Foundation of his Argument 
againſi the Authority of their Doctrine : inferring, from their 


| Tnability to write without the Impulſe of the Muſe, that they 
had no real Knowlege of what they zaught : whereas , the 

| Principles of Science, as he tells us in the Philebus, deſcend 
into the Mind of Man immediatel ly from Heaven; or, as he 


expreſſes it in the E pinomis, from. God Himſelf, without the - 

Intervention. of any luer | Divinity. The true Philoſopher © 

therefore, who attends to this Hi igher Inſpiration, He alone, 

poſſeſſing that Divineſt Science, the Science of thoſe Principles, 

is able ro teach in a Scientific Yay: But Plato, of all the 

. 74 riters a vir the Ancients the mp N e not 
S 


- 


B | 
oy 7 = . - 
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the Rhetorictans, and the la That the former Sort reſented his ex- 


i 
10 The ARGUMENT. 
his Attack upon the Poets themſelves directly: for, as the 97 
affected to any Government, Jo long as they retain their Re- 
beck for it, firike at the Sovereighs only in the Perſons of 
their Miniſters ; in the ſame reſpectful Manner does the courtly 
Plato ſeem to ſpare thoſe ſacred Perſons, the Anointed of the 
Muſes, making free with the Rhapſodiſts only, their Interpre- 
ters. This he does in the Perſon of Io, One of that Number, 
who profe „ed to interpret the 5, enſe of Homer ; proving out 
of his «wn Mouth, that. be had no true Knowlege of theſe 
Matters, which he pretended 70 explain; 4 and infinuating at 
the [ame time, that the Poet mo leſs wanted true Knowlege 
in thoſe very Things, tho the Subjects of his own Poem. Por 
every Thing, that he ſays of the Rhapſodiſts and of Rhapſody, 
holds equally True 4 * Poets and of Poetry. The Purſuit of 
this: 


6 This appears to have been 10 . by che Poets e of 
thoſe Days. For what other Provocation Socrates could have given 
them, than by ſome ſuch Talk, as Plato in this Dialogue puts into his. 
Mouth, is not eaſy. to conceive. The Enemys, that Socrates had made 
himſelf by his Freedom of Speech, as we are informed by Himſelf in 
his Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of three Sorts; the Politicians, 


poſing their conceited Ignorance, and vain Pretenſions to Political Science; 
is told us by Laertius, B. 2. and is indeed abundantly evident from 
Plata's Meno. That Socratestreated the Rbhetoricians in the ſame Man- 
ner, will appear very ſufficiently in the Gorg/as. Is it not then highly. 
probable, that the Reſentment of the Poets was raiſed againſt him by 
the ſame Means; and that they well underſtood his Attack upon tlie 
Rhapſodi/ts, a Set of Men too inconſiderable for my Part of his Princi- 
| pal 


N - 
7 4 
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2hit Ariqumient naturally leads to a Twofold Inquiry : One 
Head or Article of which regurd "the Sciences, ' the Other 
concerns the Arts. By this Partition does Plato divide bis Io; 
throwing however here, as he does every where elſe, a grace- 
ful Veil over bit Art of 'Compoſition, and the Method with 
which he frames his Dialogues ; in order to give them the Ap- 


pearanc of fen and Eaſt, gdm 1 tht Kind of 


Writing : in the ſame Manner as he always takes Care to 
conceal their Scope or Delign 3 that, opening itſelf unexpe?- 
edly at laſt, it may firike the Mind with greater Efficacy. 
Upon the Article of Science, Plato repreſents the Poets 


writing of Atl Things, whether Human or Divine; of Mo 


rals, Politicks, and Military Affairs; of Hiftory, and Anti- 
guitys z of Meteorolog y, and Aſtronomy ; in fine, of the whole 
Univerſe ; yet without any intimate | Acquaintance with the 
Mature of theſe Things, and without having had any other 
than a Superficial View. Fur, according to the beautiful 
Defeription given us by Ore of the First Rank among them,” 
The Poet's Eye, in a fine Frenzy rolling 
en, ons Mew n e from Earth to Heav'n, 
e 1 . 1 


Wet Mon to 1 lo 1 againſt Themſelves ? We mould add to this 
Argument the Authority of Atbenæus, were it of any Weight in what 
regards Plato. For he gives This as one Inſtance of Plato's envious 
and malignant Spirit, which his own Malignity againſt the Divine Phi- 
loſopher attributes to him, that in his Jo he vilifys and abuſes the Poets. 
See Athen. Deipneſeps. 1 11. pag. 506, 


= 
* 
1 
4 wag 
42 
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5 


1: catches therefore but the Surfaces of Things. This fine 
Frenzy, or, as the Ancients call it, Divine Fury, ariſes from 
rapturous ¶ icus of ſome Natural Beauty, or of the Higbeſg 


of all, that of Nature her Self: to be ſmitten with which. 


equally indeed makes the, Enthuſiaſm of the Poet, and that of 
the Philoſopher ; but with this Difference, that it puts the 


Former upon deſcribing only, and imitating ; zhe Latter 


upon contemplating and tracing out the Cauſes of what he 


fo admires, and the Principles of Things. Under the other 


Article, that of Art, Plato fhews, that the Poets deſcribe,, 


and in Deſcription imitate, the Operations and Performances. 


of Many of the Arts, tho in the Principles of thoſe Arts un- 
inſtructed and ignorant; as having Skill in One Art only,. 


That, through which they: fo deſcribe and imitate, the Art of 
Poetry: while every Other Artiſt hath Skill in ſome One other, 


his own proper, Art; and to the true Philoſopher, as he telle 


us in his Dialogue called The Politician, belongs the K. nowlege | 


of That Art, in which are comprehended the Princi iples. of all 
the reſt. Hence it follows, that of ſuch Poetical Subjefts, as 
have any Relation to the Arts, whether Military or Peacefall,, 


whether Imperatorial, Liberal, or Mechanical, the Knowing. 


in Each Art are reſpeftively the only proper Judges. And as: 


a Corollary from hence alſo, the Philo oſopher inſi nuates, tas 


Mone are able to interpret the Poets right , wherever they aim 
| al 


The ARGUMENT. 13 


at giving an Account of the inward or occult Parts of Na- 


ture, except the Wile and truly Knowing in the Nature of 


Things ; who alone know how to make a due Diſtin&ion in the 
IFritings of any: of the Poets, and to ſeparate what is ſound, 

pure, and agreeable to Truth, from what is tainted with Su- 
 perſtition, or any other Way corrupted by the Mixture of 
Popular Opinion. Such is tbe Deſign, and ſuch the Order 
of this Dialogue. As to its Kind, it is numbered by the An- 
cients. among the Peiraſtic: but according to the Scheme pro- 
Poſed in our Synopſis, the Outward Form or Character of it 
is purely Dramatic: and the Genius of it is ſeen in This, that 
the Argumentation 1s. only * Probable ; and in This alſo, that 
the Concluſion leaves the Rhapſodift To ** perplexed and filenced, 
bringing off . Socrates: in modeſt Triumph over the Embarraſ- 

ment his balf- -yielding Adverſary. 


44 F4 Antiſthener, a Diſciple of Socrates, 8 the F . of Noiciin, 
and Per/zys, a Diſciple of this Zeno, wrote Treatiſes on this very Sub- 
ject; purpoſely ſhewing, with regard to the Works of Homer, the Di- 
ſtinion here mentioned. See Dian. CD em. Orat. 53. p. 554. 
Ed. Paris. 

See the Synopſis, Pages 15 and 16. 

See the Synopſis, Note 4. 

See * G 7 and 10. 
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PERSONS or rh DIALOGUE, i 
ö | 


SoOoO RATES, Io. 


8 CEN E, ATHENS. 


The Scene, tho not preciſely marked out to us by Plato, evidently 
lyes within the City; and ſome Circumſtances make it probable to be 
the Public Streets; where Socrates, in paſſing along, caſually met with 
DT. Not to inſiſt on That of Þ's recent Arrival at Athens, nor on that 
Other of the ſeeming Ha/te of Socrates, expreſſed in his poſtponing Jo's 
impertinent Harangue, and his endeavouring to draw the Converſation 
into narrow Compaſs, Circumſtances perhaps ambiguous; One more de- 
ciſive is the Reſtriction of the Number of Perſons compoſing the Dialogue 
to thoſe Two. For whenever Plato.lays bis Scene in ſome Public Place, 
frequented for the Sake of Company, Exerciſe, or Amuſement.; many 
Perſons are made Partys, or Witneſſes at leaſt, to the Converſation : and 
This out of Regard to Probability ; becauſe a Converſation-Party, con- 
ſiſting of more than Two Perſons, may naturally be ſuppoſed the moſt 
frequent i in Places, where Few of the Aſſembly could fail of meeting 
with Many of their Acquaintance. Another Circumſtance contributing 
to determine, Where the Scene lyes, is the Brevity of this Dialogue. 


For Plato, to his other Dramatic Excellencys, in which he well might 


SOCRATE 8, 


OY be with Io. Whence come you now ? What ; : 
do you come "OV from Home, my . | 
| Io, 


be a biber to all Dramatic Poets, addeth This alſo, to adjuſt the Length 
of the Converſation to the Place where it is held : a Piece of Decorum 
little regarded even by the Beſt of our modern Writers for the Stage. 

Accordingly, the /onge/# Converſations, related or feigned by Plato, we 
may obſerve to be carried on always in ſome Private Houſe, or during 
a long Walk into the Country; unleſs ſome peculiar Circumſtance per- 
mits the Diſcourſe to be protracted in a Place otherwiſe improper. For 
the ſame Reaſon of Propriety, the Exchange,. where much Talk would 


be inconvenient; or the Street, where People converſe only as they paſc 


along together, and ſometimes, removed a little from the Throng, Atand- 
ing fill a while; is generally made the Scene of the ſborteſt Dialogues. 
| And in Purſuance of the ſame Rule, Thoſe of midaling Length have 
for their Scene ſome Public Room, a Gymnaſtic or a Literary School 
for Inſtance, in which were Seats fixed all round, for Any of the Aſ- 
ſembly to fit and talk: but in a Place of this Kind the Converſation 
muſt be abridged, becauſe liable to Drierruption ; - beſides that Decency, 
and a Regard to the Preſence of the whole Aembly, regulate the Bounds 


of private Converſation in thoſe detached and Separate Partys, into 


which uſually a large Company divides itſelf; appointing it to be con- 
fined within moderate Compaſs. As this Note regards all the Dialogues 
of Plato, the Length of it, we hope, w wants no cog i 


To wiſh oy, was the uſual SL bs the ancient Greeks, 


when they met or parted ; as ours is, to hope or wiſh Health; an 


Expreſſion of our We derived to us from * old Romans. 


* ba + 
8 — * 


\ . 


16 — AN; 

1 o. 

Not ſo, Socrates, I aſſure you; but from Epidaurus, 4 
from the + Feaſts of Æſculapius. | 


SOCRATES, 
The Toure of Epidaurus, I think, upon this Occaſion, 
Proper 


— 


As much as to ſay, It is not. ſo bad with me neither, as to be 
© obliged ever to be at Home. Plato makes him expreſs himſelf in 
this ae partly, to ſhew the roving Life of the Rhapſodiſts, incon- 
ſiſtent with the Attainment of any real Science; but chiefly, to open the 
Character of To, who prided himſelf in being at the Head of his Pro- 
feſſion, and conſequently, in having much Bgſineſt abroad. The "Ay | 
firſt Queſtion therefore of Socrates, who knew him well, is on Pu 
to draw from him ſuch an Anſwer :. as the Queſtions, that follow Hcl 
are intended to put him upon 4oa/ting of his great Performances. No- 
thing in the Writings of Plato, not the minuteſt Circumſtance, is idle 
or inſignificant. It would be endleſs to point out This in every In- 
ſtance. Scarce a Line but would demand a Comment of this Sort. 
The Specimen. however, here given, -may ſuffice to ſhew, with what 
Attention ſo perfect a Maſter of Good Writing ought to be read; and 
with ſuch a Degree of Attention, as is due, the intelligent Reader will 


of himſelf diſcern, in ordinary Caſes, the particular Deſign of every 


Circumſtance, and alſo what Relation it bears to the General Deſign of 
the whole Dialogue. 

3 In this City was a Temple of Eſculapius, much e for his 
immediate Preſence. An annual Fiel was here likewiſe * in 
Honour to that Gd. 

4 Ex Tor. AGXANTIE0) Ficinus ſeems to think; This means the 
Wor ſhippers of Aſculapius. Bembo tranſlates it“ da Figliuoli di Ef 
* culapio,” an Appellation given only to Phyſicians. - Serranus inter- 
prets it in the ſame Senſe that we do: and that this is the true one, 


| appears from Jul. Pollux, Onomaſt. L. 1. C. 13. 


| x 0 0 17 
e a Trial of Skill among the * = oe in Ho- 
nour of . Do they not) 


ee ei 
They do; and a 5. 1 of Skill in py Other Branch of 


the Blutes at, 13 Haier 885 


. 


5 FTheſe were a Set of ee fake Profeiih ſomewhat reſembled 
| that of our Strolling Players. For they trayelled from one populous 
City to another, ES the Greek was the Vulgar Language, re- 

Hearſing 1g, acting, and expounding (ſee Notes 8, 14, and 23) the Works 

of their aticient Pocts; prinvipilly toſs of Fh, They reſbrted to 

the Fett and Bangitts of Private Perſonz, Where ſuch Rehearſals made 

Fut of the Eutertzinment; and in the Pübftek TWarrr performed be- 

fore the Multftude. Efpebially they Failed" not their Attendance at the 

General emblys of the People "a all Parts of Greece; nor at the 

giant bel, celebrated by any Partichlar State. For on theſe. 
ſolemm Orcaftons it was uſual to have Prizes propoſed to be contended 
for, not only in all che Manly Exerciſes FatkiGridble 3 in thoſe Days, but 
in the Liberal Arts allo ; of which even the Populace among the Gre- 

_ eians, then the politeſt People i in the World, vhs no leſs fond. The 

princip al of Theſe is Poetry: (ſee the Second of Mr. Harrir's Three 

Treatiſes :) and Poets themſelves often contended for the Prize of Ex- 

cellence in this Art. But Poets were rare in that Age. Their Places 

therefore on theſe Occaſions were ſupplyed by the Rhapfodift ; who 

vyed one with another for Excellence in reciting: juſt as in This A 

we have ſeen the Competition as warm, and as deeply engaging the At- 

tention of the Publick, between Rival Stage-Players, as was ſeen in the 

| laſt Ages between Sha#eſpear and Fletcher, Dryden and Orway, Con- 

reve and Yanbrugh., Whoever deſires a more particular Account of 
the Rhapſodiſts, ſo often mentioned im this Dialogue, than can be given 
within the Compaſs of theſe Notes, may conſult the Commentary of 

* Euftathins upon Homer, with the Notes f the learned Salvini, vol. 1. 

page 15, Sc. as alſo a Treatiſe of H. Stephens de Rhapfodis. © 

6 Aculopins was ſuppoſed to be the Son of Apollo; and that Suppo- 


ſition was the * Thought, that could be entertained of a wn 
0 n 


: | : . 
— * * 
hat 1 O. 
LY * * 
= 


* * . 


well, You, 1 prune, wax On f se 
What Suoceſs had you? | | 


3 1 72 10. 1 | i 
| We came off Socrates, with the Chief Prize. 
SocRaTRES, - 


You for malks Now then let us prepare to gain the Con. 
OR OV. 5 


Is. 


In 4 Feaſts therefore of Eſculapius, to propoſe Prizes i in hols Arts, 
that were under the Auſpices of Apollo, whom Plato in his Lawi, B. 2. 
calls pzomytrIv, Prefedent of the Muſes, was paying the higheſt Compli- 
ment to their God, in eſtabliſhing the Suppoſition of his being the Son 
of ſuch a Father. 
7 This was a Feſtival, kept at Athens yearly 1 in Honour of Minerva, 
who was believed by the Athenians to be the Divine Protectreſs of their 
City. Every Fifth Year it was celebrated with more Feſtivity and Pomp 
than ordinary; and was then called the Great Panathenea, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from thoſe held in the Intermediate Years, termed accordin gly 
the Teſs. We learn from Plato in his Hipparchus, from whence Elan 
almoſt tranſcribes it in his Various Hi. L. 8. C. 2. that there was a 
Law at Athens, appointing the Works of Homer to be recited by the 
Rhapſodiſts during the Solemnization of this Feſtival : in order, ſays 
Tforrates-1n his Panegyrical Oration, to raiſe in the Athenians an Emu- 
lation of the Virtues there celebrated. From a Paſſage in the Oration 
of Lycurgus the Orator it appears, that this Law regarded only the 
Great Panathenza. On this very ſolemn Occaſion, it is highly 1 5 | 
ble, that To was come to Alben, on Purpoſe to ſhew his Abilitys, and 
contend for the Prize of Victory. We cannot help obſerving by the 
way, that many Writers, ancient as well as modern, «expreſs them- 
ſelves, as if they imagined the Greater and the Leſi Panathenza to be 
um different Feſtivals: See in particular Cafte/lan. de Feſt. Grec. p. 
206. 7. whereas it is clear from the Words of f Tc gk, that Wide N 


- 


I 
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- That we _ accompliſh too, if Fortune favour us. 


$ocrkaTRk's.: 


Often bans. 1 envyed You Rhapſodiſts, 10 che gert Ad- 
vantages of your Profeſſion. For to be always well dreſt, 
and to make the handſomeſt Appearance poſſible, as be- 
anneůeʒͥaeůů—mnꝶͤam ore 

0 2 8 ar Ain COn- 

Was hut One Feſtival of 1 d tho held in a more ſplendid Man- 
ner every Fifth Year. As they nearly concern the Subject now before 
us, we preſent them to the Learned Reader at full Length: BTW Yap 
UTiA&ov vjaay bi | wariges oTedaioy «val won ri, (ſe. ro, "Ownpor) Wes you 


Her Herro, xaY ixaqn1 wiTeeTIida Two I N, uh TOY a\NWV 
FolnTWY der de rd + *,. Pag. 223. of Dr. Taylor's Edition. Your 
1 l had ſo high an Opinion F the Excellence of Homer, as to 
e nale a Law, that in every Fifth Year of the Panatbenæa, His 9 
« and His only, ſbould be recited by the Rhapſodifts.”. | 
The Rhapſodiſts often uſed to recite in a 7. heatrical Manner, not 
only with proper Geſtures, but in a Gar alſo ſuitable to their Subject: 
and when they thus acted the Odyſſey of Homer, were dreſſed in a Pur- 
ple-coloured Robe, awpyg, to repreſent the Wandrings of 'Uhy/ſzs by 
Sea: but when they acted the Thad, they wore one of a Scarlet Colour, 
to ſignify the Bloody Battles deſcribed in that Poem. Upon their Heads | 
they bore a Crown of Gold; and held in their Hands a Wand, made of 
the "Laurel-T ree, which was ſuppoſed to have the Virtue of heightning 
Poetic Raptures; being, we may preſume, found to have, like the 
Laurel with Us, tho a different Kind of Tree, ſomewhat of an intoxi- 
cating Quality.- See Euftathius on Homer's Iliad, B. 1. and the Scholiaf 
on He lefiod s Theogony, verſ. 30. This little Piece of Information, we we 
imagine, will not be. diſagreeable to our Readers: altho, in this Paſ- - 
ſage, we-mult own, the common Dreſs of the Rhapſodiſts, when off 
the Stage, ſeems rather to be intended; and the Finery of Io, at that 
very Time of his meeting with Socrates, reſembling probably That of 
our itinerant . to be here ridiculed. 


20 en 
converſant, beſides, in the : Works of many excellent Poets, 
eſpecially in thoſe of Homer, the beſt and moſt divine of 
them All; and to learn, not meerly his Verſes, but his 
Meaning; 4 f 5 neceffary you ſhould; Theſe are Advan- 


tages highly to be envyed. For a Man could never be a 
good Rhapſodift, unleſs he underſtood what he recited: be- 


cauſe. it is the Buſineſs of a Rhapſodiſt to explain to his 
Audience the Senſe and Meaning of the Poet: but This it 
40 is impoſſible to perform well, without a » Knowlege of thoſe 
Things, concerning which the Poęt writes. 3 * all n 
e Went "M Degree pk len ration. 

| 1 0. | 


,-* F 


ne 


"i han use my Mee . It has. given me indeed 
more Trouble than ay ans Branch: of my FRY Ipre- 


ſume 


9 This whole Speech of FINAL is 1 For * in whoſe 
Writings Socrates is a graver Character, with a leſs Mixture of Humour, 
than in thoſe of Plato, introduceth his Great Maſter expressly declaring, 
that no Sort of People in the World were ſillier, muduuxegon than the 
Rhapſodiſts: and Maximus T: Tyrius calls them 2 Race of Men utterly 
void {of Underſtanding, 9. Ter pelwd or yt. m0 armrorateor. DUT. 23, 
We are to obſerve however, that, notwithſtanding This, and our Com- 
pariſon of their Manners and Way of Life with thoſe of Moyntebanks - 
and Strolling Players (ſee Notes 5 & 8), yet they held a much higher 
| Rank i in common Eſtimation, equal 1 to- that of the moſt judicious Actors 
in the Theatres of our Metropolis, or the moſt ingenious Profeſſors of 
any of the polite Arts; were fit Company for Perſons even of the Firſt 
Rank, and Gueſts not unbecoming their Tables. We are not therefore | 
do be ſar urprized at ſceing PSU ba, ſo highly compliment Ia, and treat 


Kim wich o muck utnard Ripe 6 be des tho the whole Dialogu DO 


1 0 


ume thereſore, there is now no Man living, who diſſerts upon 
Homer ſo well as my Self: nay, that None of thoſe ** cele- 


21 | 


'brated Perſons, *: Metrodorus of Lampſacus, =» Steſimbrotus 
the "Fin, 2 . nor * . whether ancient 


or 


0 The Peres 18 8 were not ot Rhapſodiſts, 1 but Criticks, 
or, as they were afterwards called, Grammarians ; to whoſe Profeſſion 
anciently belonged the Interpreting Ing of their Elder Poets. 
See Dion Chry/ſ. Orat. 53. Pag. 55 3 

u We are told by Diog. Lr im-his Life of as, that this 
Metrodorus, was the Firſt, who applyed himſelf to compoſe a Work 
expreſsly s rer the Phyſiology of Hamer; meaning, without Doubt, 
4s A from Tatian, Ao. pos Bm that he explained Homer's 
Theology from the various Operations and Phænomena of Nature: and 
farther, that he was intimate with A oras, and improved the Moral 
Explications of Homer, which had been given by that Philoſopher. If 
all This be true, Merrodorus muſt have : ay a Great Philoſopher him- 
ſelf. For to have done This to the Satisfaction of ſuch a Man as An- 
axagoras, the Maſter of Socrates, required certainly no mean Degree of 
a Knowlege ! in the Nature of Man and of the Univerſe. What is more 
probable is, that Metrodorus, having been inſtructed by Anaxagoras in 
this Knowlege, applyed it to the giving a Rational Account of Homer's 
Mythobgy, which was underſtood and received in a Literal Senſe by 
the Vul gar. The Book, which he compoſed on this Subject, as we learn 


from Tatian, was entitled ep! Oui gs, Concerning Homer. 


1 Steſimbrotus is mentioned with Honour by Socrates himſelf in Ac- 
nophen' 8*Sympofium, as a Maſter in explaining Homer: and his Abilitys 
of this Kind are there ſet in Contraſt with the Ignorance of the Rhap- 
ſodiſts. As to the Time when he lived, we learn from Plutarch in his 
Life of Cimon, that he was exactly of the ſame Age with that General. 
The Work, for which” he ſeems here to be celebrated, was entitled 
el rs WOInoews "Ojanps, os pegs, the "Rey ef WR as bene 
we think, from Tatian, F. 48. 
We cannot find this Glazco 7 Ae the Ancients 3 


unleſs he be the ſame Perſon cited as a Grammarian, under the Name 


— _— — —  —  — — — 
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or modern, was ever able to er! in the Verſes of that Poet 
ſo __ and ſo 128 + Sentiments as'T can do. 


S8OCRAT ES. 


'Y 


'of Glauco of 7. arſus, by an old Greek Scholiaſt upon Homer in the Me- 


dicean Library, never publiſhed: See the Paſſage, to which we refer, 
in Luc. Holften. de Vitd & Scriptis Porphyrii, Cap. 7. But he appears, 
we think, from the Specimen of his Criticiſms, there given, to have 
been a Grammarian of a much later Age : we are inclined therefore to 
ſuſpe& a Miſnomer in this Place, and inſtead of Paatxey would chuſe 
to read DAauxcs, if any Manuſcript favoured us; believing, that the 


Perſon here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhegium, who flouriſhed about this 


Time, and wrote a Treatiſe vc Tony, as we are informed by Plu- 
tarch, tom. 2. Ed. Par. p. 833. C. or as the Title of it is elſewhere by 


the ſame Author given us more at large, ep Toy apyaivy Hi“ Tt 
peoixay, tom. 2. 1132. E. See Fonfius de Scriptor. Hiſt. Philoſ. L. 2. 
C. 4. $.4. But certainly much miſtaken is F. 4/5; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
L. 2. C. 23. n. 37. in ſuppoſing the Glauco, here mentioned, to have 


been a Rhapſodiſt. That very learned and worthy Man was uſed to 


read too haſtily; and did not therefore duly obſerve, amongſt wat 
Company Glauco is here introduced. 


We learn from Plato in this Dialogue, that the Rhapſodiſts not 


only recited the Poems of Homer, but profeſſed to interpret them too. 


For the Multitude every where, having heard that profound Secrets of 
Wiſdom lay concealed there, thought there was no Reaſon, why they 
ſhould not be made as wiſe as their Betters; and were eager to have 
thoſe hidden Myſterys opened and revealed to Them. The Philoſo- 
phers, and Thoſe who had ſtudied under them, knew the Bulk of the 


People to be incapable of apprehending thoſe Things rightly.; or of ; 
receiving any real Benefit from ſuch Revelation; which they confidered 


conſequently as a Profanation of the Truth. The Stateſmen, with the 
Prieſts, knew the Popular Religion to be in Danger from ſuch a Diſ- 
covery. But where the People govern, they will have their Humour 
gratified, no leſs than Kings. The Athenians therefore, being in a 
State of Democracy, encouraged the Rhapſodiſts'to undertake the un- 
folding to Them that ſecret Wiſdom, reported to de W up in the 

| | Pables 


: 


1 r 

800 6 e 

Lam glad, bo, to hear you fay ſo: for I am perſuaded, 

you will not be ſo ill-natured, as to refuſe the Skiing 
before Me your E in this Way. | 


| 10. 
My Iluſtrations of Homer are indeed, ne * 


worth your Attention. For they are Such as, I think, en- 
title me to receive from the Admirers of that Poet the 


26 Crown of Gold. 


SO RATES. 


Fables and Allegorys of 13 The Rhapſodiſts accordingly indulged 
their Curioſity; collecting, as well as they were able, every Meaning, 
which had been attributed to that Poet by Grammarians, Criticks, or 
Philoſophers. - Thus the People became perplexed with-a Multiplicity 
of different Opinions, infuſed into them by Men, who had never ſtudy- 
ed the Nature of Things. See alſo ** * Firſt or nr 
Note on Homer's Liad. 

'5 T Owned or. This Word i in its Uriel Senſe Derifed buy 
Thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Homer, or from Some 
of his Kindred, and were the Fathers or Founders of that Rhapſodical 
Way of Life, deſcribed in Note g. The Title was afterwards extended 
to all their Succeſſors in that Profeſſion. See the Scholiaſt on Pindar's 
ſecond Nemean Ode; and Atbenæus, p. 620. H. Stephens ſeems to 
think theſe Rhapſodiſts of Homer to be the Perſons chiefly intended in 
this Paſſage. If ſo, it ought to be tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed, 
thus, „For all the Interpreters of that Poet ought, I think, to yield 
Me the Preference and the Prize, conſenting to crown me with the 
« Golden Crown.” But believing the Word-capable of being extended 
to that larger Meaning given-it by the Old Franſlators, we have ven- 
tured to follow them in it, as being à more rational one; the Other 
Senſe making the Arrogance of Jo too extravagant and abſurd. 
26 This means not the Crown, mentioned in Note 8. to-have been 


worn 170 the e at the Time of their Reheanſal: for to: his 


a 0 


SOCRATES. 

I ſhall find an Opportunity of bearing you deſcant on 
this Subject ſome other Time. For the preſent, I: deſire 
only to » informed of This ; 2 Whether you are fo great. a 
Maſter in explaining Homer only, or whether you ſhine 


mo leſs in iletrating n and Archilochus. 


Io. 
Boaſt would anonat as n than the RE: ha himſelf worthy 
of his Profeſſion; a Speech, too little arrogant for the Character of ; 
To: but it means the Prize, beſtowed on the moſt excellent Performer 
on this Occafton. For that This was a Crown of Gold, may be ſeen 
in Meurfais's: Panathenans C. 257. 

27 'Fheſe two Poets are ſingled out from the reſt of the Poetic Tribe, 
becauſe Their Poetry, next to that of Hamer, was the moſt frequently 
recited by the Rhapſodiſts. This is fairly deducible from the Words 
of Chamælion, cited by Athenaus. Not only, ſays he, were the Poems 
of Homer ſung by the Rhapſodifts, but thoſe off Heſiod tao, and of Ar- 
chilochus ; and farther, (that is, ſometimes) the Verſes off Mimner- 
mus, and of Phocylides. Ov Aνο Ta Ounps, . NN X Ta Hotde 2 
"Appiroys* ini df, Mipripus 4 ©axunids. Deipnoſoph. L. 15. pag. 620. 
The Firſt of theſe Two, Heſiod, is well known: and as he comes 
neareſt to Homer in point of Time, of all the Poets, any of whoſe 
Works are yet remaining intire ; ſo is he confeſſedly the next to him 
in Point of Merit, among Thoſe who'wrote in Heroic Meaſure. Ar- 
chilochus was the Firſt, who compoſed Poems of the Yambic Kind, 
in which he is ſaid to have been ſuperiour to All, who came after 
him. (See Atheneus's Introduction to his Deipnoſoph.) Upon which 
Account Paterculus joins him with Homer; mentioning: theſe Two 
Poets, as the only Inſtances of Such, as advanced thoſe Arts, which 
they invented themſelves, to the utmoſt. Pitch of Perfection. Dion 
Chryſoſtom goes beyond this in his Praiſes of Archilochys, putting him in 
the ſame Rank with Homer, as a Poet: 4 yap momTwy YEYuTWN) 25 
dra d ,, os d α TO arhor ZomuBaktiv actior, Ounps Te x) 

Appidiye, x: r. . Dion. Orat. 33. pag. 397. In all the Courſe of Time 
there have been but Two Poets, with whom no Other ts worthy of Come 
Pore ion, Homer and Weihen 


. . 25 
ni 
By no Means: for I own My Powers — to the il- 
luſtrating of Homer. To execute This well, is Merit 
r 1 think, for One Man. 
| SocRaTRES 
But i in 5 Writings of Homer and of Heſiod are there no 
Paſlages, in ane their Sentiments and Thoughts agree ? 
e | 
*"M here are, I e many Paſſages of one Kind, 
SOCRATES 


| In theks Caſes now, are you better able to ein the 
War of Homer, than thoſe. of Heſiod ö 


186. 
Equally well to be ſure, Socrates, I can explain the Words 
oh Boer where N agree. 
| S$ocRaTEts.,. 
But how is it with you, where, in writing on the ſame 
Subject, they differ? For Inſtance, Homer and Heſiod, 
Both, write of Things chat relate to Divination. 
e 
True. 1939 
| 2 *$SECRATES!/ 
Wall now ; the Paſſages in Either of theſe Pe hs 
ing to Divination; not only where he agrees with the Other, 
but where be differs from him; Who, think you, is capable 
of interpreting ni moſt Skill and ons brat Jour Self, or 


ſome able Diviner? 42 lr F 


26 | I O. 

| To. 

An Kor Diviner, I muſt = on. 
So RATES. 


But t ſuppoſe You were a Diviner, and were able to inter- 
pret rightly the Similar Places in Both; would your Abi- 


litys, do you imagine, fail you, when you came to inter- 


pret the Places in _ of them, where he diftered from 
the Other ? 


I o. 


J ſhould certainly in that Caſe have equal Skill to ex- 


plain Both of them. 


SOCRATES. 
How comes it to paſs then, that you interpret Homer in 


ſo maſterly a Manner, yet not Heſiod, or any Other of the 


Poets? Are the Subjects of Homer's Writings any thing 
different from the Subjects of Other Poems, taken all te- 
gether? Are they not, -in the firſt Place, War and Military 


Affairs; then, the Speeches and mutual Diſcourſe of all 
Sorts of Men, the Good as well as the Bad, whether they 
be Private Perſons or Public; the Converſe alſo of the 


Gods, One with Another, and their Intercourſe with Men : 
the Celeſtial Bodys, with the various. Phænomena of the 
Sky 


n Serranus gives the contrary Turn to this Anton of Jo; <a makes 


him fay, that He could do it better than Any of Them: in which Ex- 


plication, ſpoiling the whole Argument, he is followed by the Talian 
Tranſlator. 


1% Anu ονα me tranſlates it chile, « Eos qui publica gerunt 


« munera: but Ficinus and Cornarius, ©* Op Neu ;* and in the fame 


miſtaken Senſe Bembo, ©* Artefici.” 


©; &* * 


| 1 O. I; 
Sky and Air; 0 State of Souls departed, with the Affairs 
of that lower World; the Generations of the Gods, with 
the Deſcent and Race of the Hero's ? Are not Theſe the 
2 eee Poetry? | 

1o. 


They are, Socrates, theſe very Things, 


SOCRATES. 
Well; and do not the reſt of the Pocts write of theſe 
* Things ? 


Jo. 
They do, Bocrates: but Their Poetry upon theſe Subjects 
is nothing like the Poetry of Homer. 
SOCRATES. 
What then; is it worſe? 
I o. 


Much worle. 


So G 
The Poetry of Homer, you ſay then, is better ou more 
excellent than That of Other Poets. 


10. 
Better indeed i is it, and much more excellent, by Jove. 
D 2 | SOCRATES, 


0 As in deſcribing the Shield of Achilles, Homer has preſented us 
with a View of Human Lyfe, and of the whole Univerſe, in Epitome : 
ſo Plato here finely ſums up, in the conciſeſt Manner poſſible, thoſe ver 
Things, as the Subjects of the Ziad and the Odyſſey ; giving us to be- 
hold in them a Pifture of all Human Affairs, whether in Peace or 2 
of all Nature, whether Vifible or Invifible; of the Divine Cauſes of 

Things; of the Heroic Virtues among Men, and the Greatneſs of Fa. 
milys in ancient Days from thence ariſing. 


28 l 1 O. 
Mi So ? ES. 

guppoſe now, my Friend Io, out of Several Nb al 
in their Turns haranguing before an Audience upon the Na- 


ture of Numbers, Some One made a better Speech than the 
reſt; might not One of the Auditors be capable of finding 


out that Better Speaker, 1 of gving him the Prefettnce 
due to him ? 


Io. | - 
There might be ſuch a one. | | 
DOCRATES _. 
Would not the Same Auditor, think you, be a Judge of 
what was ſaid by the Worſe Speakers? or muſt He be a 
different Perſon, who was a proper Judge.o of Theſe ? 
10. 
The ſame Perſon, certainly. 
SOCRATES. 
And would not a Good Arithmetician be ſuch a Perſon, 
Uk _—_ Able in Both Reſpects ? | 


10. 
Without i | 


SOCRATES, 

To put. Another Caſe to you : Suppoſe, among many 
Perſons, ſeverally diſſerting upon Food, what: Sorts of it 
were wholeſome, there ſhould be One, who ſpake better | 
than the reſt: would it belong, ſay you, to One of the 
Hearers to diſtinguiſh accurately the Better Speaker, while 
it was neceſſary to look amongſt the reſt of the Audience 
| e 118 | for 


Ted 1 O. 29 
for a fit Judge of the Meaner Speakers? Or would the 
Speeches of them All be examined judiciouſly, and their 
different Merits and Demerits be eſtimated Juſtly by the: 
Same Perſon ? tt 
einig 
* the Same Perſon, beyond all Doubt.. 
8 oA Rs. 

of what Character muſt this Perſon be, who is thus qua- 

r gas do you call him? 
10 . 

A Phyſician. $31 1 | 
3 

And do not you agree with Me, that This holds True 
univerſally ; and that in every Caſe, where Several Men 
made Diſcourſes upon the Same Subject, the Nature both 
of the good and of the bad Diſcourſes would be diſcerned 
by the Same Perſon? For if a Man was no proper judge 
of the Defects in the Meaner Performance, is it not evi- 
dent, that he would be incapable of com prehending the. 
Beautys of the more Excellent ? 
Io. 


You are in . Right. 
- SOCRATES.. 
It Man to the dame Perſon therefore, to. criticiſe: Sch, 
true Judgment. PRC All of them. E 


10. itil 
No Doubt. 


SOCRATE s.. 
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WY e TITTY 


Dig 800 ye. FRY chan Ren and the ref ak 
for inſtance, Heſiod and Archilochus, write concerning 


the Same Things, tho not in the Same Manner? the Com- 
poſitions of the One being excellent, you ſay, while thoſe 
of the Othen are comparatively mean. 
I o. 
I faid en more than what is True. 
SOOARAT ES. 

If then you can diſtinguiſh and know the Compoſitions, 
which excell, muſt not you n know thoſe, which 
fall ſhort of that Excellence ? 

I o. 
I own it en, probable, from Your Argument. 
SOCRATES. _ 

It follows therefore, my good Friend, that in als 
Io to be equally capable of explaining Homer and every 
Other Poet, we ſhould not miſs the Truth: fince he ac- 


knowleges One and the Same Perſon to be an Able Judge of 


all Such, as write concerning the Same Things; admitting 
at the ſame time the Subjects of almoſt all Poetic al Writings 
to be the Same. | 


. 

What can poſſibly be then the Reaſon, Sacrates, that 
whenever I am preſent at an Harangue upon any Other 
Poet, I pay not the leaſt Regard to it; nor am able to con- 
tribute to the Entertainment, ar to advance any Thing upon 
2 ; | tze 


f Z 
the Subject in My Turn, worth the Regard of Others; but 


grow downright dull, and fall aſleep: yet that as ſoon as 


any Mention is made of Homer, immediately J am rous'd, 


am all Attention, and with great Facility find enough to 


M upon. This 9 


SO CARAT E Ss. 


It is not in the leaſt difficult, my Friend, to goes d the 
Reaſon. For to every Man it muſt be evident, that you 


are not capable of explaining Homer on the Principles of 


Art, or from real Science. For if your Ability was of this 
Kind, depending upon your Knowlege of any Art, you 
would be as well able to explain every Other Poet: ſince 
the Whole, of. what they All write, is Poetry; is it not 2. 
1 o. 
It is. 
SORAT ES. 


Well now; when a Man comprehends any other: Art, 


the Whole Wy it, is not his Way of confidering, and criti- 
_ cifing All the Profeſſors of that Art, One and the Same? 


21 The Tralian Tranſlator has ſtrangely omitted this latter Part of the Fs 


Sentence, tho very material to the Senſe. . 


22 In the Greek we read . wepl d Hνe may . But if Socrates 
does indeed, as he undertakes to do, explain the Meaning of this Sen- 
5 tence in what follows, his own Explanation requires us to read 60 eg! 
aravror Toy Tryritoy,” or rather me xay, this being the Word always 
uſed by Plato to ſignify Arti/ts. The Argument however would bear 
the reading with leſs Alteration, * weg! & rœπ . TWY TEYVOTUYOY,' that 


is, all the Performances in That Art. Either way we are thus _ 
; rom. 


.* 


. 1 O. 
and does not his Judgment in Every Caſe depend on the 


Same Principles? Would you have me explain myſelf upon 
this Point, Io? Do you deſire to know the Meaning of 


my Queſtion ? 
10. | 
y all Means, Socrates. For I take great Pleaſure i in 
7 you Wiſe Men talk. | 


SOCRATES, 

I ſhould be glad, Io, could that Aomellation be «juſtly ap- 
plied to Me. But You are the Wiſe Men, you Rhapſodiſts 
and the * Players, together with the Poets, whoſe Verſes 
you recite to us. For my Part, 1 ſpeak nothing but the 
ſimple Truth, as it becomes a meer Private Man to do. 


For the Queſtion, which I juſt now aſked you, ſee a mean 
re 41448 


from the Neceflity, which Ficinus was under, from his retaining the 
. common Reading, to inſert many Words of his own, in order to pre- 
5 ſerve the Juſtneſs of the Reaſoning, and make this Paſſage re ble to 
'8 the Sequel. 
N Plato in other Places beſide This, as hereafter in this Dialogue, in 
| the zd Book of the Republich, and in the ad of the Laws, joyns toge- - 
Fl. ther the Arts of Rhapſody and of ating Plays, as being Arts of near 
Affinity. That Affinity between them was greater, than one would be 


L | apt to imagine, and appears in a ſtrong Light from what Euſtathins ſays 
l | of the Rhapſodiſts, that frequently they uſed to att in a Manner ſome- 


YU | % aht Dramatic.” Hence in the Feaſts of Bacchus, principally cele- 
F brated with Dramatic Entertainments, the Rhapſodifis had anciently a 
. ; Share: and One of the Feſtival- Days was called ogra v pe See | 

1 | Atbenæus, L. 7. pag. 275, Heſychius therefore with great Propriety 

8 explains the Word pa, RBapſodiſts, by this Dering; e 


q | zwar, Actors of Epic Poems. 


1 O. 9 
a Matter it concerns, how common, and within the Com- 
paſs of every Man's Reach to know, That which I called 
* One and the Same way of criticiſing, when a Man com- 
prehends the Whole of any Art. To give an * Inſtance 
of ſuch Comprehenſive Skill ; Painting is an Art, to be 
24 Focrates here in the way of Irony, after his uſual manner, inſi- 


nuates ſome very important Doctrines of his Philoſophy, leading us 


up even to the Higheſt. For obferving, that all the Arts depend on 
certain uniform and fable Principles, he would have us infer, in the 
firſt place, that every Art, properly ſo called, or as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from Science on the One hand, on the Other from meer Habit and Ex- 
perience, is built on Srience; and that no Perſon can be juſtly called an 
Artiſt, or a Maſter of the Art which he profeſles, unleſs he has learnt 
the Epiftemonic or Sciential Principles of it: in the next Place, that 
Science is a Thing fable, uniform, and general; guiding the Judgment 
with unerring Certainty, to know the Rectitude and the Pravity of every 
Particular, coghiſable from the Rules of any Art depending thus on 
Science : farther, that every Science hath certain Principles, peculiar to 
it, uniform and identical: and laſtly, that Al the Sciences are Branches 
of Science in General, ariſing from One Root, which in like Manner is 
Un: form, and always the Same. 
5 Aafdwper Tg Noyg. Serranus very abſurdly tranſlates it thus, « ad- 
* bibitd ratione comprehendere.” Ficinus imperfectly thus, . .exempli 
* causd:” followed by the Lalian, come per eſempro. So alſo Gor- 


narius, © verbicausd.” True it is, that Age T6 N frequently figni- 


fies take an Inflance. But in this place, w refers to the Word dag, 
comprehend, in the preceding Sentence; and acyw is oppoſed to an actual 
Comprehending of any Art. Thus, to omit many Paſſages in Plato's 
Republch; in the third Book of his Laws, Moy Te ru Tow 18 
oppoſed to the au F *ounding of a City: and again in his Thez!erus, 


vn u Growper avTes Tw Aye is in Oppoſition to an actual Settling, or 


Fixing. Euripides with the ſame Meaning oppoſes dee to 17 in this 
Verſe of his n Tedeai vor, ws av n d rade 14,9000 
| E 


- 


comprehended a One Kind of Sk whole and inte 
it not? 


34 e 


It is. 
SOCRATES. 

Is there not a Difference, in Degree of Merit, between 
the ſeveral Profeſſors of that Art, whether 9 conſider the: 

Ancicnts or the Moderns ? 


1 O. 


Undoubtedly... 1 
Soctaraes.. 


Now then, do you know any Man, who: is 1 =" G 
tick in the Works of Polygnotus, the Son of Aglaophon 3. 


and can ſhew, with great Judgment, which of his Pieces; 
he executed well, and which with leſs Succeſs; yet in the 


Works of Other Painters hath no Critical Skill; and when-. 
PAD | | ever: 


26 This excellent Artiſt was, in the Days of Socrates, the Homer of 
the Painters; and is here for this Reaſon ſingled out from the reſt of his 
Profeſſion, as the moſt proper for the Compariſon ; which was intended 
to ſhew, that the ſame Circumſtance attended Both the Arts, of Poetry, 
and Painting,--This,--that true Critical Skill; to judge of the Perform 
ances of the 8% Artiſt, inferred equal ech with regard to all of 
inferiour Claſs. Polygnotas was the Firſt Painter who gave an accurate. 


and lively Expreflion of the Manners and Paſſions, by proper Attitudes, 


and every Variety of Countenance. He diſtinguiſhed. himſelf alſo by. 
giving his Portraits what we call a Handſome Likeneſs: and, beſides. 
many other Improvements which he made to his Art, invented the- 
Way of ſhewing the Skin thro a tranſparent Drapery. See Ariftoth's. 
Politicks, B. 8. C. 5. and his Poericks, C. 2 and 6, "Oy 8 Nat. Hi. 
B. 35. C. 9. and Ælian's Var. Hiſt. B. 4. C. 3. 


ever Their Performances are e upon the Carpet to be 
examined and criticiſed, grows dull and falls aſleep, or is 
unable to contribute his Quota to the Converſation : but as 
ſoon as Occaſion calls him to declare his Judgment about 
Polygnotus, or any other particular Painter whatever, im- 
mediately is rouſed, is all Attention, and finds © Hall to 
lay upon. This Subject? Know you any Wo Man? Ff 
N 1 99 
"__ I Go 4 not. 570 
S8 oοnA HES. 

Well now z in the Statuary's Art how is it? Did you 
ever fee any Man, -who upon the Works of Dædalus the 
Son of Metion, ot Epeius, Son to Panopeus, or Theodorus 
the Samian, or any other ſingle Statuary, was able to diſplay 
great Judgment, in ſhewing the excellent Performances of 
ſo great a Maſter; yet with regard to the Works of Other 
Statuarys was at a Loſs, grew dull, and fell aſleep, becauſe 
he had nada © bye "Br 


E 2 s I 


: 68 Plata here has cy choſen for his Inſtances Three Statuarys, 
famous for their Excellence in Three very different Ways, to make his 
Reaſoning more juſt and leſs liable to Exception; when he is proving, 
by Induction, the Sameneſs of the Art of criticiſing upon All the Poets, 
however diferent in their Kinds. Daedalus then was particularly ad- 
mirable for his wonderful Automatons, or ſelfemoving Machines, men- 
tioned by Plato in his Meno. Epeius is well known to the Readers of 
Homer's Odyſſey and Virgil's Æneid, for that vaſt Work of his, the Tro- 
Jan Horſe, of a Size ſo flupendous. And the Excellence of Theodorus 
conſiſted in the extteam Minuteneſe and Subtility of me Works. See 
„ Hf B. 37 C. 8. 


36 . 


| . | 
I nk, J never ſaw ſuch a Man iber; 


SOCRATES. | 
N or is it otherwiſe, I i imagine, with regard to“ Muſick, 


whether 


In this Word the Ancients comprehended all thoſe Arts, which have 
any Relation to the Muſes. Every Species of Poetry, known at that 
Time, is included in what follows. For AuAnos includes D#thyrambic 
Poetry and Satyr. Kidazpiors, Joyned with adus, implys Comedy and 
Tragedy; becauſe in Theſe the avacs and the * Spe Were the Inſtru- 
ments princi pally uſed: thus Maximus Tyrius ; aUATKerTe, Þ N x APIT PATH, 
n & Tis adn & Atowos ace TRayitzh Tis xai xwpudxn. Diſſert. 7. 
K:iSzpud\iz means all Lyric Poetry, or That, whieh the Mſigſcian ſung 
to his own * the xiSzpz, or. the Avga.. And*Palod\z comy 
prehends all Poems, uſually recited, whether compoſed in Heroic, Ele- 
glac, or other Meaſure. We ſee here then, in what Arts were thoſe - 
dee, or Trials of Skill before- mentioned, propoſed-at-the Feaſts of ' 
Aſculapius. True it is, that Plato, in different Parts of his Writings, 
uſeth the Word Maſicł in different Senſes. In ſome places, he means 
by it not only all Harmony, whether Inſtrumental or Vocal, but all. 
Rytbm, whether in Sound or in Motion. The following remarkable 
Inſtance of This occurs in his Furſt Alcibiades: SQK. Eire ge 70 
Tis 1 ren, 8. To xiDagiCay, 9. To dee, Y To epbaivey ypYus, ud . 
Tis XAAGTEH ; ; B77 June ele; AA K. Od dara. > OK. AN Se 
WE. TivEs l Fei, Ov 1 ren > AAK. Tas Mecas, © SW pa res, Ayes 3 , 
OK. *Eywye. opa J ch am autwy vu n Tim eye, AA K. Me- 
o pot Poxeis NC. T OK. Atyw.y2%0. In other Places, he confines. 
it to Melody alone. Thus, for-inſtance, in his Gorgias, Muſick is de- 
fined to be an Art converſant wepi Try Twy yerwy ,p. Sometimes 
he enlarges it, ſo as to take in Profaze Eloguence; and ſometimes ſo 
widely, as to comprehend all the Liberal Arts. There are. Paſſages, 
where it is made to ſignify Virtue; and a Few, in which it is applied 
to the fublimer Parts of Philoſophy. Theſe laſt Metaphorical Uſes of 
the Word are ſufficiently accounted for by Plato himſelf on proper Oo- 

5 caſljons: 5 


| | 1 0 Dy 2 
. we conſider Wind-Inftruments, or thoſe of the 
String-Kind; and | theſe laſt, | whether alone, or * accom- 
panied by the Voice; ſo likewiſe in Rhapſodical | Recitals; 
you never, I preſume, ſaw a Man, who. was a Great Maſter 


caſions : the reſt we ſhall take Notice of, and vindicate, in: their due 
Places. But in the Sentence now before us, that Enumeration of the 
Species of Muſick fixes the Meaning of the Word, and limits it to the 
common Acceptation. That Meg has the ſame Meaning in the Be- 
ginning of this Dialogue, where we have tranſlated it, “ he 5 
% Art, is plain from the Nature of the Subje& in that. Place. For 
every Thing elſe, comprehended in the eren Senſes, of the: Word, 
would there be foreign to the Furpoſe J as being, if we except Medi- 
cine, Nothing to Aſculapi US. 

The Greet is 893 ty auAnan e, 817 ty x. AA 18 known 
to be a General Term for all Wind- Inſtruments. Errrredilera ogyaya, mo 
ud avurres, αe x ovgryſes, ſays Jul. Pollux, Onomaſtic. L. 4. 29. 
And becauſe the KiSeps Rood at the Head of all fringed Inſtruments, it 
is ſometimes taken far them All. Accordin gly Maximus Vrius expreſſes 
all Inſtrumental Muſick by theſe Two Kinds, avuAnuata rai p opara.. 
Diſſert. 32. See hikewiſe Ariſtotiè s Poeticks,' Ch. 1. and Plato's Leſſer 
Hippias, pag. 375+ Ed. Steph. But theſe Two being wholly diſtinct, 
the One from the Other, we are not to imagine, that ever they were 
either conſounded together, and uſed, promiſcuouſly, the One for the 
Other; or that Both of them were ſometimes essen by the Word 
ava, as a common Term for all Inſtruments of either Kind. We 
make this Obſervation, to prevent the Voung Scholar from eig miſ- 
led by Hefichrus, who: explains the Word Ades thus, . N d overyt:: 
'for wbick, egregious: Miſtake his late, Learned Editor. bas but ar 
apologiſed. 

3% The Greet here 10 egg be 2 hich Word Buftathins,.. in his. 

Commentary on the had, B. 2. verſ. 600.” by a ſtrange Blunder, con- 


— founds with xi92g401s, and makes them Both t to hare the ne nee | 


38 1 O. 
in criticiſing ' on * Olympus, or on Thamyris, or um Or- 
pheus, or on Phemius the Rhapſodiſt of Ithaca; but as o 
Jo the Ephefian, was at a Loſs what to ſay about him, and 
unable to give any Acoount of -Io's 5 or bad Per- 


for mancèes. 


. Nothing to 3 to what * A711 Aga his 
1 Socrates: but of This I am conſcious to my ſelt, 
chat upon Homer I diſſert the Beſt of All Men, and do 

it with great Eaſe. Nor is this my own Opinion only; 
for all People agree, that my Differtations of this Kind 


are 


32 Theſe Four Perſons verily aral in the Four Arts juſt before 
mentioned, Each of them in One, according to the Order in which 
they are there ranked. For we learn from Plutarch wep! jpromnis, and 
from Maximus Tyrius, Diſſ. 24. that O/ympus's Inſtrument was the Ade 
How excellent a Maſter he was of Muſick, we are told by Plato in his 
Minor, and by Ariſtotle in his Politicks, B. 8. C. 5. who Both. agree, 
that'the Muſical Airs of His compoſing were moſt Divine, .and excited 
Enthufiaſtic Raptures in every Audience. ' Thamy#ts is celebrated by 
Homer himſelf, who calls him *:S22:pv5, Thad, L. 2. verſ.600. Agree- 
ably to which, we are informed by Pliny, that Thampris was the Firſt 
ho played on the Cithara, wit oor accompanying it with his Voice, 
Hiſt. Nat. L. 7. C. 56. The Fame of Orpbeus is well known: and 
among many Paſſages in the Writings of the Ancients, to prove that he 
Was ria, or ſung and played on his Inſtruments rogether, This of 
Ovid is moſt expreſs, . Talia diventem, meruoſque ad wverba moventem.” 
Metamorph. I. 10. verſ. 40. and this Other in L. 11. verſ. 4.** Orphea 
« percuſfis fociantem carmina nervis.“ And as to Phemius," that He 
recited (or ſung in Recitativo) Poems of the Epic Kind, touching his 
Lyre at the ſame Time, appears from Homer's Odyſſey, B. 1. verl. 153» 
&c. and B. 17. verſ. 262. 3 


* 0¹ - 3% 
are exeellent. Ber if the Subject be any Other of the Port, 
i 1 is quite. ad mink me... RP 0 — n N. 


1 Nan e r D 8. LP” 3+ 
IE 4 n * and proceed e "Dip it aps 
pears to Me. That you are able ta diſcourſe well concern- 
ing Homer, is not owing to any Art, of which you are Ma- 
ſter; nor do you explain os Yhiſteate: him, as T ſaid before, 
upon the Principles or from the Rules of Art; but from a. 
Divine Power, acting upon you, and impelling you: a 
Power reſembling That, which acts in the Stone, called by 


Euripides the Magnet, but known commonly by the Name 
of * the en ien ti Mane: _— not only attract 


Iron 


32 The Greek Word — Sn 2 Bono tranſlates * « Her- 
« calc.” But we are N20 * Hefychius, that this Name was given to 
the Loadftone from the City Heraclia in Lydia,. where probably. they 
. were. found in greater Nambei than elſewhere... Accordingly, the ſame 
Stone was alſocalled A Aud\xos,. the Lydian Stone. The ſame Heſpchius- . 
however ſays, that Plato is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the Magnet to be the 
Same with 15 Stone, referring undoubtedly to the Paſſage. now be- 
fore us. But it is Hęſycbius who is miſtaken, not Plato. For that the 
1a yrinis of the Ancients was the Same with our Magnet, appears from 
theſe Words of Alexander;  Apbrodil ienfis, an earlier Writer than Hei- 
abius, KAYVATS, LAX. ROLY , TOY: 019 190). Com. in Ariſtot.. pn 

fol. 1. and from theſe of Cicero. long before, Magnetem lapidem—qui. 
ferrum: ad ſe alliciat & attrabat. C c. de Divinat. L. i. Yet Hehhobtue 
is ſo fand of his Miſtake, as to repeat it in Three different Places: ad- 
mitting the-3gaxaca. to attract Iron, but deny ing that Quality. to the 
. See Heſyeb. in vocibus, HOtXAE i Aivos Aux, and Many vhe 
< ORR | need, frequently MR ſignified the- 

| * 


4⁰ 1 0 
Iron-Rings, but impart to wels Rings the Power. 01 do- 
ing that very Thing, which itſelf does, enabling them to 
attract Other Rings of Iron. 80 that ſometimes may be 


ſeen a very long Series of lron-Rings, depending, as in 
a Chain, One from Another. But from that Stone, at the 
Head of them, is derived the Virtue, which operates in them 
all. In the ſame Manner, the Muſe, inſpiring, moves 
Men her Self n een Im pid ae 11 Men, 
t th T thus 


Touch- ſtone: but ſo did ſometimes: Jar arts. Wige this Following 
P aſſage of Eur ipides himſelf, Tas Abr, r 22 'CROT Wn, ty | G- . 
Neis Ales. See alſo T, heophraſtus epi NAS The Truth ſeems to be, 
that the Names of theſe Two Stones, the Touch-ſtone and the Load 
ſtone, were not well diſtinguiſhed, but vulgarly:confounded, in the 
Days of Plato. This accounts for that Uncertainty and Doubtfulneſs, 
with which Plato here mentions the Name of this Stone; which in any 
other Light would appear unneceſſary and inſipid. This perhaps alſo 
was the Reaſon, why no particular Name of that Stone was mentioned 
by Ariftoth, ſpeaking of it in This Paſſage, zone dd da Oahu, *& & 
areHnorsu U vun Ti r wwyiv uToAauſaras, elreg TGV AiSov Ln 
Jui de oT1 Toy Td ngov xavei- Ariſtot. de Anima, L. 1. Cap. 2. 

33 Tho it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Philoſopher underſtood the 
Inſpiration of the Muſe in the Yulgar Senſe ; yet neither are we to ima-- 
gine, that he meant Nothing more, than What we now generally mean E 
by it, @ natural Poetic Genius. For he expreſsly tells us Himſelf, in 1 
his Phædrus, that to this evpviz there muſt be added vd vdnxoray, A 6 
Grandeur and Elevation of Thought ; which he ſays is owing to the hav- 
ing been much exerciſed in he moſt /ub/ime Philoſophic Speculations. 

If This be true, it will account for the ſuperior Excellence of all thoſe 2 

Poets, whether ancient or modern, who appear to have deeply pbilo- 6) 9 

Jophiſed : Such eſpecially are Homer, Hejiod, Pindar, Sopbocles, and Eu- . 
ripides among the ancient Greeks ; Lucretius and Virgil among the old 

Romans ; and of the Moderns, to name only One, our own Philoſe- 


Rs | 


1 O. 41 
thus Lofſpired; Others . catching the Sacred Power, form a 
| Chain of Divine Enthuſiaſts. For the beſt Epic Poets, and 


all Such as excell in the. compoſing any. Kind of Verſes to 
be recited, frame not thoſe: their admirable Poems from the | 
Rules N » Art; but poſſeſſed by the Mule, they write fram 


Divine 


phical and learned REY Spencer That 5 Sagacity of * Men mult 
be greater, than that of NT” to divine the Nature of Things and 
their Perception finer,” to diſtern the Flower of their Beauty; that their 
Minds muſt alſo be enlarged, to take in wider Views, and capable of 
Haring to greater Heights ; Thoſe who. behold Nature with. Admi- 


ration, may eaſily conceive. 
u The Contagion of this Rind of Enthuſiaſm is thus beautifully 
Peinted by a fine Critick, who Himſelf felt all the Force of it: Lo 
7 i Seo@aporra. SUN, rer are gem or, or Nl Thy, Hud iær 
Aoyes e, aer TAnGia eons, D Sue sc 7 are Tpioy, 05 Gag, 
ar yd ror aνινον. 5 CY KV Ore Ts deupuorte Xe aur Jura mers, e- 
fur ine de rar e p Ares & ae Is TWy Agen tiegedepulas, 
615 Tas TWy Zn C errer, neiras Taras, es & feu Sohlen, <Toppoigy rixes p- 
povToys s wv mir recgter 9 %; o u ẽẽ e H ννν Tow rp ouvevI80weot 
leg Many are paſſe fled and actuated by a Divine Spirit, derived to 
' them thro Others : in the ſame Manner as it is reported of the Delphian 
Prigſteſt, that when ſhe. approaches the Sacred Tripod, where a Chaſm in 
the Earth, they fay, reſpires ſome Vapour, which fills ber with Enthu- 
haſm, ſhe is immediately by that more than Human Power made preg- 
nant; and is thereupon the Spot delivered of Oracles, fuch as the par- 
ticular Nature of the Inſhiration generates. So, from the Great Genius 
reſiding in the Ancients, thro Them, as. thro Jome ſacred Openings, cer- 
| tain Effluxes, iſſuing forth, paſs into the Souls of their Admirers : 
which Many, who of. themſelves "but little feel the Force of Phoebus, 
Fell auth the expanſive Virtue of theſe great and exalted & Piries. 
Longin. de Sublim. 9 4 1. 
35 In the Greek it is & ix Tims.  Bembo's Tranſlation of which, 
* nun con arte,” excludes Art from having any Share in the beſt Poeti- 
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Divine Inſpiration. | Nor is it ortierwiſk with is beſt TY 
Poets, and all other fine Writers of Verſes to be ſung. For 
as the Prieſts of * Cybele perform not their Dances, while 
they have the free Uſe of their Underſtandings; ſo theſe. 

Melody-Poets pen thoſe beautiful Songs of ' theirs, only 
when they are out of their ſober Minds, But as ſoon as 


they proceed to give Voice and Motion to thoſe Songs, 


adding to their Words the Harmony of Muſick and the 
Meaſure of Dance, they are immediately tranſported; and 
poſſeſſed by ſome Divine Power, are hke the Prieſteſſes 
of Bacchus, who, full of the God, no longer draw Wa- 


| ter, 
cal Corhpeifiticits. But Plato's Words admit of Art, as an Attendant 
upon the Muſe ;. tho they make not her Art, but her Inſpiration, to be. 
the Miſtreſs, and Leading Cauſe, of all which is excellent in Poetry. . 
Serranus happily paraphraſes it, non artit auſpiciis.”* The followi 
Paſſage in the Phedrus puts the Meaning of Plato, with regard to 4 
Point, out. of Diſpute. "Os i" av ave. Karias Megowy « T1 rer. 2 
@PpixnTEL, "WED 05 a EX r is WOINTHs 609 j4EY 05, * QUTOS Is 
e 5 woindis rd vn TOY  paivojrivwv 1 T8 0wpporarTos noavidn No- 
ever went, with a Mind ſober and uninſpired, to the Gates of the Muſes ; 
and made his Application to them; in order to be taught their* Art; per- 
ſuaded, that the learning That was alone fu ufficient to qualify bim far 
writing Paetry; never attained to any Perfection as a Poet; and his 
Poetry, as being That of a Man cool and ſober, is now obIiterated all, 
having been darkened by the Splendour of That of” the Injpired.. 
3s The Rites of Cybele and of Bacthus, beyond thoſe of any other 
Deitys, were performed in a Spirit c of Enthufiaſm; which exerted itſelf 
in extraordinary Agitations of Body, and antick Geſticulations. Ac- 
cordingly, theſe 1200 Religious Rites are ſung of together, as equally. 


Entbu/iaſtical, by the Chorus between. the Firſt and 3 Acts in the: 
Baccbæ of Euripides, - - 


- 


FWW 
ter, but v Honey and Milk out of the Sptings and Foun- 
Oy tho en to do We en like it, ie are 
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The Firſt of theſe l is in one * the Did e of the Tragedy, 
and Part of a Narration; ; in Engl; 0 chus, 


© 


Y 86 linging for the milder Milky Tidy, 1 

. Green Herbs or bladed Graſs of the bleſi Ground Sri 991 

Crop d with light Finger; and to Them, bebold, . 

Out guſh'd the Milky Liquid :. trickling down 
To Others, from their Toy-twined One 
Drop the Joo n — 


The Other is find? in Chorus ba the Backe themſelves ; which we 
have e thus e. 1 


Streams of Milk along the Plain 
| J fon in many > hs; | * P 
Fubu feet Nectar, ſuch as Bee Wy, an 
Fragen Sips from Flow'r r e! Tee: N . 
Du the richer purple Rills; Oe AG, $19, 14 
2 Bacchus If. their Current fill. Bt th 
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ſober- And in Fact there paſs Ill the Souls of theſe Pues 
that very Thing, which they pretend to do. For they aſſure 
u, that out of certain Gardens and flowery Vales belonging 
to the Maſes; from Fountains flowing there with Honey, 
gathering the ® Sweetneſs of their Songs, they bring it to- 
us, like the Bees; and in the ſame Manner withal, flying. 
Nor do they tell us any Untruth. For a Paet is. a Thing 
Noni i Ty bi 9s 8 
Whence we learn, that Theſe were the very Faneys of thoſs -Female- 
Enthuſiaſts, into which they worked up themſelves and their Followers 
by their Bacchanalian Hymns. From hence are to be explained the 
fabulous Relations in Autun. Liberal. Met. L. 10. and Zhan. N. H. L. 3. 
C. 42. There is likewiſe a Paſſage cited by. Ariſlles the Orator, from. 
Aſebines one of the Diſciples of Socrates, ſo much like This of Plato, 
Mat the Reader may perhaps have Pleaſure in comparing them together. 
Ai Barga, edu ir Do. Yi ai, ü Ser of C tx. Ty Qptator 89 Ude 
r apuorrar.. Arifid. Orgt. vol. 3. 
pag. 34. Ed. Canter. The Priefteſſes of Baches, when. they are become 
Full of the God, extratt Honey and Milk from thoſe Wells, out of 1ohich no 
common Perſon is. able, jo much. as to draw. Hater. This Rehgious Enthu- 
ſiaſm, or heated Imagination, Æſebinet compares to the Enthuſiaſm of 
Love; as Blate-doea e to That of Poetry; and With equal Juſtice :. 
for Each of them elevates the Idea of that Object, on which it dwells,, 
to a Degree of Excellence far exceeding what is Real; | n 
* The Greek is only 2d A, and is by the old Tranſlators fendered 
ſimply carmina, and i verfi.. We are in Doubt, whether the true 
Reading is not To j4A:: for the preceding Word is Sgerouerar,, and the 
Metaphor the Same with This of Horace, Ego apis Malina More modo-- 
que, Grata carpentis thyma. &c. If this Alteration be not admitted, 
an Alluſion however to the Word yea is certainly. meant, in the Simi- 
larity of Sound, which un bears to it. And there is then a Neceſ-- 
ſity, beſides, for inſerting the Word Aπο immediately: afterwards, as. 
Figinus does in his Tranſlation; which 1s. making a ſtill greater Change 
in the 'Text of the Original. . "NY 


* 
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light, aud and * facred : nor is he able to write 
Poetry, till the Muſe entring into him, he is tranſported out 
| of Himſelf, and has no longer the Command of his Un- 
a derſtanding. But ſo long as a Man continues in his „ Senſes, 
he is unable to fing either Odes of Oracles; to write “ any 
Kind of Poetry, or utter any Sort of Feu lag Hence it is, 
that the Poets ſay indeed many fine Things, whatever their 
Subject be; juſt as You do concerning Homer: but not do- 
ing it thro any Rules of Art, Each of them is able to ſucceed, 
according to the Divine Diſtribution of the Geniuſes of 
Men, only in that Species of Poetry, toward which he 
_ the Impulſe of the Muſe ; This Poet in ag: tw | 
X % / - bick ; 
„ Bees were by the Ancients held 3 beg fabled to have 
' yielded their Honey for a Nouriſhment to the Cretan Jupiter in his 
- Infancy; (ſee Vingil's 4th Geargich, vetſ. 150.) and Poets, becauſe oe 
poſed to be under the Influence of the Maſe, | 1 
+ For a more explicit Account of this Divine Inſpiration of he Muſe | 9; 
in the Senſe of Plata, we refer our Readers to bis Phbedrus, with our | 
Notes on that Dialogue. For the Philoſopher. there delivers his 
Thoughts in a more ſeriaus Manner, without that Mints of 323 


and Jrony, which runs throughout the J. 

41 The Words of Plata are ra roy: which Bente abſurdly rand 
lates ** /ar qualungue co/a ;" ignorant, as it „a * roi am 
ly ſignifys ** to aurite Poetry, 8 
The uſual Accuracy of Plato appears ener in'this Paſig. For- 
the five Species of Poetry, here enumerated, were the-moſt of Any full 
of Enthufafin, of the Vis Poetica, and the Os magna fonans; and ap- 
peat ranked in their proper Degrees of Excellence in thoſe: \Reſpects ;: | 
beginning with That, which was deemed, and indeed by its Effects 
proved, to be the moſt highly Rapturout. But, for a more diſtin 
Account of them, we refer to a D Yer tation: on a enen Greet Partry;. | 
« * 74 | i 
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bick; That in Panegyrick ; One in Chorus · Songs aber 
in Epic Verſe, Another in Iambic. In the Gther Kinds 
every One of them is mean, and makes no Figure: gd 
T his, becauſe they write not what is taught them by Art 
but what- is ſuggeſted to them by ſome Divine Power, 5 
whoſe Influence they depend. For if it was their Know- 
lege of the Art, which enabled them to write Good Poems 
upon One Subject, they would be able to write Poems 
equally Good upon all Other Subjects. But for this Reaſon 
it is, that the God, depriving them of the Uſe of their 
Underſtanding, employs them as his ® Miniſters, his # Ora- 
cle-Singers, and Divine“ Prophets that when we hear 
them, we may know, it is not Theſe Men, who de- 
„ Abbe, liver 
fo far as may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe many Paſſages of Plato, where 


that Poetry is mentioned, or alluded to; which will be properly ſub- 
joined to the Seventh Book of the Laus. 7 
„ *Crypirai.': See Note 52. But for the more Philoſophical Mean- 
ing of this Appellation, we refer to our Notes upon the Phædrus. 

44 Near the Scat of the Oracle were certain ew emploied, as the 
Oracular Reſponſe was delivered, to put it into Metre. And becauſe, 
in order to execute their Office well, they ought to enter into the Senſe 
and Spirit of thoſe Reſponſes, they were piouſly preſumed to be Them- 
{elves inſpired by the Oracle. 

+5 Plato in other Places calleth the Poets by this Name ; particu- | 
larly in the Second Book of his  Republick, where his Words are, o! 
Sey rl on, 2 w ο Tov Yew. erdut vol, Poets, born the Chil- 
dren of the Gods, and made afterward their Prophets. And in the Se- 
cond Alcibiades, he calls Homer, by way of Eminence, EC go pi 
tbe Prophet of the Gods. 

125 Thus Tully, who profeſſedly imitated Plato; Deus inclufus corpore 
Humans 7 jam, non Caſſandra, loguitur. Civ, de Divinat. L. 1. 
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liver Things ſo excellent; T eſe; who are diveſted of 
common Senſe; but the God himſelf ſpeaking, and 
thro Theſe Men publiſhing his Mind to Us. The greateſt 
Proof of That, which 1 advance, is Tynnichus the Chal- 
cidian ; who never compoſed any other Poem, worth the 
Mention or Remembrance, beſide that“ Pæan, which Every 
. body fings, of almoſt alt ® "ies the moſt GO and as 
he Himſelf tems us, 1969 


- 
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Summe new Invention of en. FIR 


-- . 


For in. Him does the God ſeem to give us a convincing: 
Evidence, ſo as. to leave no Room for Doubt, that thoſe 
beautiful Poems are not ane, nor the Compoſitions of. 
| oe | Men.: 3 


7 ＋ bas was an Ode or Hymn in Honour of Apolh, ſo called from 
one of the Names or Titles of that God: in the ſame manner, as the 
Word Dithyrambick | is derived Toca, Al dugafi gos one of che Nar ames of 
Bacchus. | 

4 Mehr. In ld are included all Poems, made to be Ar as Ing: 
in the larger Senſe of that Word, comprehends all thoſe, made for Re- 
cital. See Page 41 and 42 
% The Greek is aTsyrus el Tl. BIA. This is a Verſe in the 
Alemaniam Meaſure. Whence it appears, that this incomparable Ode 
of Tynnichus, unhappily loſt, was of the Lyric Kind, and in the Mea- 
fure uſed by Aleman, approaching the neareſt of Any to te Heroic: 
It is evident, that Plato, in citing this Verſe, as applicable to his pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, alludes to the other Senſe of the Word a are vos, in which 
it ſignifys Inariiſicially, or without Art. It was impoſſible to preſerve: 
this Dauble n in Our Language, unleſs the Word Simply man 
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Men; but Divine, and the Work of Gods: and chat 1 Poets 
are only Interpreters of the © Gods, inſpired and poſſeſſed, 

Each of them by that particular Deity, who correſponds to 
the peculiar Nature of the Poet. This the better to de- 
monſtrate to us, did the God purpoſely chuſe out a Poet 


of the meaneſt Kind, thro whom to ſing a Melody of the 


nobleſt. Do not you think, Io, that I ſay what is True? 
Io. 


Indeed I do: for 15 feel as it were in my very Soul, So- 
crates, the Truth of what you fay. To Me too ſuch 


Om as write finely, appear in their Writings to be 
| Inter- 
be thought tolerably expreflive of it. Cornarius renders it in Latin, 


ine arte: but the reſt of the Tranſlators, as if it were a Word of 


no Force or even Meaning at all, have intirely omitted it in Their Tranſ- 


lations. It is probable, however, that they were miſ- led by the falſe 


Pointing in Aduss Edition, which refers the Word «Texas to the 8 


ceding Sentence. 


50 Hence probably was this Title given to Orpheus, © facer, inter. 
«« preſque Deorum,” by Horace, Epiſt. ad Piſon. 'verſ. 391. 
5 The Words in the Original are very ſtrong and ſignificant, 2% 


73s Jog, You touch my Soul. Whoever is well verſed in Plato's Way 


of Writmg, and is no Stranger to the Socratic Way of Thinking, will 


eaſily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what Means 


Poetry operates ſo ſtrongly upon the Soul; that is, by fouching ſome in- 


ward String the molt ready to vibrate ; awakening thoſe Sentiments, and 


Stirring up thoſe Paſſions, to which the Soul is moſt prompt : infinu- 
ating at the ſame time, that by Means of the like Aptitude and natural 
Correſpondence, Truth touches the Mind. Thus Io, in the preſent 
Situation of his Soul, reminded of his own paſt Feelings, and made 


"a ſenſible to what Cauſe they were owing, exemplifys and illuſtrates the 
Truth of that Doctrine, juſt before laid down by Socrates. 


a 
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» Tnterproters of the Gods, in Proportion to the Kind and 
Degree of thoſe Divine Powers, allotted merch to > Pack 


Poet. | 
W i . 
| Now You Rhapſodifts nr ee i ike naue the me 
ings of the Poets. Do you not? 
1 
5 05 far. you fy il what is True. 
. mocca. 
Do you not then become the Interpreters of: — 9 | 


Lo; 


Ven true. 
; Sonar Eg. ib 

Mind now, Io, and tell me This; 5 
conceal any Part of the Truth, in W 1 to to what 1 
am going to alk. At has Times, when you. pe erform your 
Rehearſals in the beſt Manner, and ſtrike your Ader 
with uncommon Force and Efficacy ; When you ling, far 
| Inſtance, of Ulyſſes, haſtning to the Entrance of his Houſe, 


appearing in his own proper Perſon to the Woders of 
his Queen, and pouring out his Arrows, cloſe before him, 
1 for © neg. round him inſtant Death; or repreſent 


A _ Achilles 
_ In thisSeaſe it is, aha mne Poets are a + liel 3 the Mi- 
4 of the Gods, as ſerying them in the conveying their Mind and 
Will to Mortals. In the ſame Senſe the Rhapſodiſts are called, in the 
Second Bool of the Repiblick, words benden Tat i Mnmyfers ef the 
Poets,” . 


8 4 a - 
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Achilles ruſhing upon Hector; or when you cclicarſs; in a4 
different Strain, any of the melancholy mournful Circum- 
ſtances, attending Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam; at 
ſuch Times whether have you the free Uſe of your Senſes 
and Underſtanding ? or are you not rather 'out of your 
ſober Mind? Does not your Soul, in an Ecſtaſy, imagine 
her ſelf preſent to thoſe very Things and Actions, which you 
relate? as if you had been hurry'd away by ſome Divine 


Power to Ithaca, or 'Froy, or wherever elſe be laid the: 
Scene of Action. 


10 
How clear and convincing a Proof, Secu, 01 your 
Argument, is This which you have produced | For with- 
out concealing any thing, I ſhalt own the Truth. When 
I am "reciting any thing Pitiable or Mournful, my Eyes 
are filled with Tears: when any thing Dreadful or Tor- 


rible is the Subject, my Hairs ſtand erect, and Nin Heart 
beats quick, * Terror and Affrighit. | 
| $0 CRATE 8; 1 7 TREE 
What ſhall we fay then, Io? that a Man is at That time 
in his * or Senſes, when, cad in a ſplendid Garb, with 


$3 . to This, Cicero introduceth his Brother Nuinctus, ob- 
ſerving of Him, and of op the Orator, . tantum ardorem vultuum: © 
* atque motuum, ut eum vis guædam agu. e @ ſenſu mentis Videretur.. _ 
Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. | 
Horace had, probably, this Paſſage of the Jo in his View, 44G 
he thus deſcribes, tho for a different Purpoſe, the Magical Effect. of 


the Dramatic Scene; modo me Thebis, modo fone Athens.” Hor. 
Epiſt. L. 2. Ep. 1. verſ. 213. | 


0 5 1 
a Crown of Gold upon his Head, amidſt a Feaſt, or at a 
Feſtival, he falls into Tears, without having loſt any Part 
of his Finery, or of the Entertainment? or when he is af- 
frighted and terrified, ſtanding in the midſt of twenty thou- 
ſand Men, all well-diſpoſed and friendly to him, None 
offering to ſtrip him of his On, or ow him = 
1775 _ 5 
1 Nen 
To confeſs the Truth, Socrates, not in Np «Sens, by any 


means. 5 
"a So RATES. 

Do you know, that 55 Vou produce this very ane Effect 
2 Many of your Auditors? Bit 8 


To. F 
1 am indeed fully ſenſible of it. For at every ſtriking 
Pafſige 1 look down from my Pulpit round me, and ſee 
the People ſuitably affected by it: now weeping, then look - 
ing as if Horror ſeized them; ſuch Emotion and ſuch 
eee are e ſpred thro All. And it is "My Buſineſs JET) 
JH, i Abita Tt” W-, - 


From 1695 e ſeems. to have drawn that excellent Precept 
to Theatrical Actors, i vis me flere, dolendum . Primum 2 tibi. 
Epiſt. ad Piſon. verſ. 102. Twlly too had perhaps this Paſſage in his 
Eye, when he made the blowing Obſervation; Aud oratis quid 
jpſa attio ?. poteſt efſe vebemans, & gravis, 8 copia, f if eft ani 
« igſe commatior? Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. 
. $56 This was a Place, raiſed on high en the Area, like thoſe two 
oppoſite Gallery-Boxes, in qur a Theatre at Oxford; from 
whence Orators, en and other Declaimers harangued the 


1 
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to obſerve them with ſtrict Attention, that if I ſee 1 have 
ſet them a weeping, I may be ready to receive their Money, 
and to laugh; but if I find them laughing, that I may 


prepare my ſelf for a forrowfuk * —— of ** 
expected Gain. 


SOe RATES. 


| Know you not then, that this Audience of yours is like 
the Laſt of thoſe Rings, which, One to Another, as I ſaid, 


impart their Power, derived from that Magnet at the Top? 
One of the Middle Rings are You the Rhapſodiſt; another- 
is the _ : the Firſt Rong being the Poet himſelf. By 


means 


57 Learned Men are divided in theit Opinions concerning To. the: 
Rhapſadiſt, whether he is the ſame Perſon, or. not, with I the Chzan,. 
a conſiderable Poet, who- flouriſhed in the ſame Age. See Tonſius de 
Scriptor. Hiſt. Philoſ. L. 2. C. 13, n. 4. and Benileii Epiſt. ad Millium, 
p. 59, &c. In the great Want of good Reaſoning on either Side of 
the Queſtion, it may be worth obſerving, that in this Paſſage, as alſo 
in Page 32, 1s is contra-diſtinguiſhed. from the Poets. Negative 

Argument too may be of ſome Weight, from the Silence of Plato upon 
this Point. Indeed it is ſtrange, had Jo been a Poet, and had won the 
Prize of Tragedy, which was the Caſe of Jo the Chian,. that Plato 
ſhould have made him take none of thoſe many Opportunitys to glory: 
in it, which offered themſelves in this Converſation. | | 

3 Apreeably to This, we may obſerve thoſe Actors of Tragedy, of 
of Comedy, to be the moſt. excellent in their Art, who have in ſome: 
meaſure caught the Flame of the Dramatic Authors, and are inſpired. 
with ſome Portion of Their Spirit. Whoever has frequented our Theatres. 
in the preſent Age, and happens to read this Note, we cannot but think: 
wilt immediately have in his Mind the Same Perſon in particular, we 
have in our own while we are writing it, a. celebrated. Player, whoſe 


2 | | Per- 
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means of All Theſe FRET the God draw, flemins it pleaſes 
Rim, the: Souls of Men, ſuſpended Each on Other thro at- 
tractive Virtue. In the ſame manner too, as from that 
Magnet, is- formed: a Chain. of many Rows, where Cho- 
rus-Singers and Dancers, Maſters. and © Under-Maſte 
hang, like the Collateral Rings, attracted and held ne 
ſideways, all depending from the Muſe. But upon One 
Muſe One of the Poets, upon a different Muſe Another 


Performances in the Plays of Shatęſprur {6 well illuſtrate that Poet; 
and to whofe having imbibed ſo much of Shakeſpear's Spirit ſeems to 
be chiefly. owing the Increaſe of the Popular Faſt * us for the 
Writings of a Genius, ſo much above the Vulgar Level. 

5 The Source, or rather Vehicle, of theſe: Ecſtafys / e Rapttres, 
according to an excellent Judge of them, is Strength of Imagery in the 
Poem, affecting the Imagination of the Actor, and thro Him that of 
_ the Spectator: dra & Nιν Un” tyyaoaous Y rade Pate ors, 25 
un Ju Ti ok axteo1y; When the Splatter i 17 60 Jar impaſſioned, 1 
wrought up to Hach a Height of Enthuſiaſm, as to fancy, e Be fees what 
_ be ele, and is thus enabled ts F prejent 1 70 the 477 27 1 an. 

Long in. de Sublim. f. 13. | 
£ f Or rather Char e dancing;- bier foi thiy were not 
different Perſons: the Dance being nothing elſe than a menſhred Mo- 
tion, accompanied with certain Geſtures of Body, adapted to the Tune, 
(which, they called the Harmony,) as That was to the Fordr of the 
e e ſung by the ſame Perfons who performed-the Dance. 

* The Naira Rows of the Chorus ſang'ah Under-Part, and had 
eculiar Maſters of their own to teach it them, who were therefore 
called Under-Mafters. At the Head of each Row was placed the Ma- 
ſter of it, to give the Muſical Key, and to lead the Dance to his pro- 
pet Row. The principal Teacher of the whole Choir, who alfo headed 
the Whole, was Nd SO "See Jul. Polli, Ogi L. 4. 
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is f ulpended; poſſeſſed we call him, that 1 is, held faſt; 

becauſe: he is faſt held by the Muſe. From theſe Firſt 

Rings, the © Poets, hang their Followers and Admirers ; 

Some from One, Others from Another; | inſpired by them, 

. faftened « on to chem, by means 1 55 the Erdhaballic Spirit, 
lung 


62 This Paſſage i in All the Editions of Plato is read thus 3 ee 


Y al KerTEN ETC. To d 1 wtapan Mio; L H vag. Which, being 
Nonſenſe, is thus nonſenſically rendered into Latin by Ficinus; Vo- 


camus autem id nos occupari, (altered by Gryneus | into mente capi) 
* quod quidem illi proximum eft : tenetur enim. And by Cornarius 
thus; Hor verd corripitur nominamus, quad canfimile et: haret enim. 


In the Steps of theſe Tranſlators Bembo thought it ſafeſt here to tread, | 


as being wholly in the Dark;himſclf, For be thus tranſlates it; e cio 
chiamamo nei ! efſer . preſo, il che & fimile ; omitting intirely the 2 mera 
94g. Serranus, divining, as it ſeems, the true Senſe of the Paſſage, 
{for the Words ſhew it not,) avoids the ſinking irito. Nonſenſe ; but 
holes along very lamely, The Emendation of the Pointing, with 
Omiſſion only of the Word p, would make the Paſſage plain and 


clear, thus red, GropelCopes He auTa KaTYYETH', 70 94 8 ect, WRPATANCLOY 


Lycra. But there is another Way of amending this Paſſage, that is, by 
a Repetition of the Word z: and this Way we prefer, and follow 
in our Tranſlation ; reading it thus; 6papuciCopery J auto. xatiyerair To 
CE, WepaTAnoioy EET EVET Yap _ The Omiſſion of a Word, 
where the ſame Word re a, is a common Fault in 
Manuſcripts. 

63 The wrong Pointing of this Paſſage it in the 6701 has as 
Serranus to tranſlate it, as if it deſcribed the Poets depending, that is, 
receiving their Inſpiration, One from Another. Bũt tho this Fact be true, 


it is not the primary Intention of Plato in this Place to deſcribe it. To 


prevent the ſame Miſtake in the Readers of any future Edition of the 
Original, this Sentence ought to be printed with a Comma after the 


Word ener, as well as with one before it. F icinus M r and 
the reſt tranſlate it rightly. 8 
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Mita from Halls : Some to * «Orpheus "EM to Muſzus ; 


but the moſt numerous Sort is of ſuch; as are poſſeſſed 
by Homer, and held faſt by Him: Of this Number, Io, 
are You, 6 inſpired as you are, and enthuſiaſtically poſſeſs d 


by Homer. Hence it is, that when the Verſes of any Other 
Poet are ſung or recited, you grow dull and fall aſleep, 


for want of Something to ſay: but that, as ſoon' as you 
hear a Strain of That Poet poured: forth, immediately you 
are rouſed, your Soul recovers her Spritelineſs, and Much 
to ſay preſents itſelf to your Mind 7 becauſe, when you 


harangue upon Homer, you do it not from Art or Science, 
but from Enthuſiaſm, of that particular Kind, which has 


poſſeſs d you by Divine Allotment: Juſt as Thoſe; who 
join in the Rites of Cybele, have an acute Perception of 


Such Muſick only, as appertains to that Deity, by whom 
they are poſſeſſed; and are not wanting either in Words 


or Geſtures, adapted to a Melody of that Kind; but have 


* 66 BEES to Hy Other ene nor any Perlisg of its 


Power, 
* [LOI theſe Two Poets, and the Writings attributed to them 


in the Times of Plato, we refer to our Notes on the Second Book of | 


the Republicł. | 
o From what Socrates ſays of the Rhapſodiſts in this Speech; Cicero 


feems to have taken the Similitude, which he. uſes, in the following 
Sentence; Quorum amnium (ſc. oraculorum) interpretes; ut Gram- 
© matici Poetarum, ge! ad eorum, quos interpretantur, divinationem 


«© erdentur accedere.”. Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. 
This Obſervatinn holds equally True, with regard to Religious 
Enthuſiaſm i in modern Ages. We ſee different Species apt to ſeize on 


Perſons of different 'T Tepe, a. and Turn of Mind; None of 
them. 


56 ID 1 Of 
Power. In the ſame manner You, Jo, when any Mention 
is made of Homer, feel a Readineſs and a Facility of ſpeak- 
=_ ; yet with regard te Other Poets, find your ſelf want- 
That therefore, which your Queſtion demands, Whence 
ſac have within you ſuch an ample Fund of Diſcourſe, 
upon every thing relating to Homer; whilſt it is quite other- 
wiſe with you, when the Subject, brought upon the Car- 
pet, is any Other of the Poets; the Cauſe is This; that 
not Science, but Enthuſiaſm, not Art, but ſame particular 
Divine Power © allotted to "0 * made You * a 
A TRIO on Homer. 


10. 

You lors well Socrates, I own. But I ſhould wonder, 
if, with all your fine Talk, you could perſuade Me to: think 
any ſelf poſſeſs d, and out of my Senſes, when I make my 
Panegyricks on Homer. Nor wauld You, as I imagine, 
think ſo your Self, were you but to hear from Me a Diſ- 
ſertation upon that Poet. | 

SOCRATES. 

Ad willing am I indeed to hear vou: 1 not till 

you have anſwer; d me to this Queſtion in the firſt place, 
Which 


them receiving eafily the Contagion of the e Fbe .me 
Thing Art Molle has remarked of the ſeveral Sorts of Muir; conclud- 
ing thus; Tos Tw n tx as To xxTx voi oeior. Whatever is of 
Kindred to a Man's Soul, or familiur to his et excites in him a 
"Senſe of Pleaſure. Ariſtot. Politic. L. 7. C. 8. | 

57 Seſꝶ woipg. Concerning this Expreſſion, very frequent in en 
NC refer to our Notes on the latter Part of be Mens. 


1 
* 


4 O. [7 
* Which of his Subjects does Homer handle beſt? for cer= 
666 mme Fr 


| I o, + 3 
Be aſſured, Socrates, * is Norhing, in ich C ho 
axle: Moc: 3 q Of J ? OAH v0: | 
vp rote ala! 


You ads: * not mean to include Thoſe — = 
1 Homer writes, and of which You are * Rn. 
ESA yoy 045d rent! 31551 Ho. 


— 


* The Greek 4 this Paſſage in althe Editions runs Prat & "Opngos 

Aye, weg! Tivos ed At; Cornarius 1 in his Eclag very dogmaticall al- 
ters the laſt Word of this Queſtion into Atyeas. fterwards H. Hasle, 
into whoſe Hands had fallen a Cop ef Plate With Conjectufal Emen- 
dations in Fijcinus's owri Hand-Wfiting en the Margin, tells us in His 
Notes, that the ſame Alteration was — propoſed by Ficinus. This, 
if admitted, will give a different Turn, not only to this Queſtion, but 
to Joe's Anſwer, and to the Obſervation of Soerates ene àriſing: but 
the Philoſopher's:Drift, in aſking the Queſtion, and the Series of the 
Argument, will be very little affected by it. For the Buſineſs is to ſhew, 
that neither Poets. write, nor Rhapſoarſts interpret; when their Subject 
happens to be ſome Point belonging to any one of the Arts, from their 
real Skill in ſuch Art. The only Difference is, that in the common 
Reading, the Poets are concerned immeuateſy; and according to the 
propoſed Alteration, the Queſtion is pointed at the Rhapjodits, and 
reaches the Poets but in Conſequence. In either Way, however, as the 
Argument proceeds, the direct Proof equally lyes againſt the Rhap/ſo- 
difts. Now in ſuch a Caſe as this, we believe it to be an eſtabliſhed | 
Rule of ſound Criticiſm, to forbear altering the Text: . 

6 Curnarius and Serranus here make I boaſt of his own waver! 
rs. Rhapſodift, inſtead of attributing this high Praiſe to 
Homer as a Poet: and This, in conſequence of. that Alterations in the 
Text, mentioned in the preceding Note. | 
And conſequently. can; be no Judge of. The Senſe is on ſuff⸗ 


ciently clear, T Oe is therefore no Reaſon to make, with 8 
H * 


56 10. 

Power. In che fame manner You, Io, when any Mention 
is made of Homer, feel a Readineſs and a Facility of ſpeak- 
ing; ; yet with regard to Other Poets, find your ſelf want- 
ing. That therefore, which your Queſtion demands, Whence 
I have within you ſuch an ample Fund of Diſcourſe, 
upon every thing relating to Homer; whilſt it is quite other- 
wiſe with you, when the Subject, brought upon the Car- 
pet, is any Other of the Poets; the Cauſe is This; that 
not Science, but Enthuſiaſm, not Art, but ſome particular 
Divine Power ! allotted to SO * made yon 0 n 
A Tan on Homer. f 

T. 

You! FRY 2 Socrates, I own. But 1 ſhould wonder, 
1 with all your fine Talk, you could perſuade Me to think 
my ſelf poſſeſs d, and out of my Senſes, when I make my 
Panegyricks on Homer. Nor would You, as I imagine, 
think ſo your Self, were you but to hear from Me a Diſ- 
ſertation upon that. Poet. | 

SOCRATES. oh 

And willing am I indeed to hear vou: 1 not till 

you have e d me to this Queſtion in the firſt place, 
Which 


them receiving eaſily the Contagion of the other Kinds. Fbe.ſame 
Thing Ar! Motle has remarked of the ſeveral Sorts of Mui; conclud- 
ing thus; Tad Tw nhoriy txaxTas To xaTa quoi oixcior. Mbuatever is of 
Kindred to a Man's Soul, or familiar to his Nature, | exeites in bim 4 
"Senſe of Pleafure. Ariſtot. Politic. L. 7. C. 8. | 
57. Seſꝶ poipg. Concerning this Expreſſion, very frequent i in g 
NC refer to our Notes on the latter Part of be Mn 


. 
1 


I O. 


* Which of his Subjedts does Homer handle beſt? fin. CEr= 
cainly you will got Tay, chat be excells in e p | 
| Io, 

Be aſſured, 5 Gary is Norking, i in which % he 
excells not. 


vi a: : 31 
You ns do - oe mean to island Tho — 4 
which Homer writes, ad of which You are en 
ieee eee e 


* The Greek of this Paſſage i in all the Bditions runs bs 3 s "Opangos 
Aye, wept Tivos e Aye; Cornarius in his Eclage very dogmatically al- 
ters the laſt Word of this Queſtion into . Aﬀtervatds H. Stzþhens, 
into whoſe Hands had fallen a Copy ef Plato with Conjectufal Emen- 
dations in Ficinus's own Hand-Writing on the Margin, tells us in His 
Notes, that the ſame Alteration was there propoſed by Ficinus. This, 

if admitted, will give a different Turn, not only to this Queſtion, but 
to Js Anſwer, and to the Obſervation of Sorrates thenee atiſing: but 
the Philoſopher's:Drift, in aſking the Queſtion, and the Series of the 
Argument, will be very little affected by it. For the Buſineſs is to ſhew, 
that neither Poets. write, nor Rhapſodifts interpret, when their Subject 
happens to be ſome Point belonging to any one of the As, from their 
real Skill in ſuch Art. The only Difference is, that in the common 
Reading, the Poets are concerned immediately 3 and according to the 
propoſed Alteration, the Queſtion is pointed at the Rhapfodiis, and 
reaches the Poets. but in Conſequence. In either Way, however, as the 
Argument proceeds, the direct Proof equally lyes againſt the Rhapſo-' 
diſts. No in ſuch a Caſe as this, we believe it to be an eſtabliſhed | 
Rule of ſound Oriticiſm, to forbear altering the Text: . --- 
0 Cornarius and Serranus here make Jo boaſt of his own perla 
K Rhapſedi}t, inſtead of attributing this high Praiſe to 
Homer as a Poct: and This, in conſequence of. that Ae in the 
Text, mentioned in the preceding Note. | 
And conſequently. can be no Judge of. The Senſei is ting cuff 


| eiently clear. T —_— is therefore no 9 to make, e W 
. H L | | , 


9 e 0. 
| Pak nt TE rs N 
And What Ga may thoſs be, which Hole writes of, 
and which I am ignorant of ? 
SOCRATES. nne 
Does not Homer frequently, and copiouſly too, treat of 
the Arts? for Inſtance, the Art of ; Chariot- driving? If I 
ean remember the Verſes, I will repeat chem to ou. 
1, > 8 | "on 
T'Il recite them 200 to you: for 1 well remember chem. 
| | SOCRATES. 
Recite me din what Neſtor ſays to his Son Aae 
where he gives him a Caution about the Turning, in that. 
Wanne celebrated i in Honour of Fatroclus. 


N. 


His Words are theſe, 


There to the Left line. eafg-turn: 
be light-built Chariot; mindful them to urge” 
With pungent Whip, and animating Voice, 
' The Right-hand Courſer, and with Hand remiſs: *. 
The Reins to yield bim; hard upon the Goal; 
| Mes ean Hime, rs Partner bearing 3 ;. till the M, "29 
Sim 


and Serpent, this Queſtion relate. to Is boaſted Dj iſertations, inſtead : 
of Homer's Poetry ; and conſequently no Need of altering the Text in 
the farmer Queſtion of Svcrates, in order to explain 26. 
_ 77; What this Art was in ancient Times, and in what high Eſtimation, 
it was held, Such of our Readers, as are not converſant in the Writings? 


of the Ancients, may find in the entertaining: News. to voy Nn | 
Homer. 


eo | 
Shimming the Stony Lines of that old Mark, 
* Doubt if its Nave with Point projecting touch * 


+: — extreameſ} Margin : but of thoſe rough Stones 
D' Encounter rude be careful 7 en te a3 


* * 
* — 
- 
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7 
* 
* 


| nf e 
'Enbygk N ow in theſe Verſes, Io, whether Shook gives | 

a right Account of what ought to be done upon the Oc- 
caſion, or not, who as be the ableſt Jud ge, a Phyfician, 


or a Charioteer = 


* "3b 1 o. T 
1 Charioteer, undoubtedly, 210 
SOCRATES. 


Whether is he 000 able, from his 1. Skil in his Art, 


or by ſome other Means? © 
e 
From his * at; in his Art only, and another Way. 
8 H 2 N 0 Socxares, 


72 It is great Pity, 315 Mr. Pope, in 18 Cote Verſion of Humer, 
| has dropt this ſtrong Poetical Stroke ; by which not only the Wheel is 
animated, but the exquiſite Nicety of turning the Goal, in keeping cloſe 
to the Edge of it, without touching, is deſcribed by One Word in the 
fineſt manner poſſible, This Miſtake happened to him. from his miſ- 
underſtanding the Word, ocooera:, to mean, doubling. the Goal; in 

which Senſe this Part of the Deſcription would be mt lifeleſs, and 
Profaic, altogether unworthy Homer. Had Mr. Pepe thought fit to 

conſult Euſtathius, He would have ſet him right. The Verſes here 
cited are in the2 3d Book of the Thad; where the Word, 2 ar, in the fiſth 
Line is evidently the right We nenn oe by Which we meet with 
in the Cope of Plato. 


— 


1 L O. 
80 C RAT E S. 

1 Has not t thus Every one of the Arts an Ability, given 
it by God himſelf, to judge of certain Performances? For 
the ſame Things, in which we have good Judgment from 
our Skill in the Art of Piloting, by no means ſhall we be 
able to judge of well from any Skill in the Art of Medicine. 


Io. 
By no means, undoubtedly. > 
SOCRATES. 


Nor the fame Things, in which our Sill in iis Art of 


Medicine has given us good: Judgment, would the greateſt 


Skill in the Art t of Building qualify us to e of Ay 
well. 


| | 10. 
Certainly, not. 


SORATE S. 
s Does it not then; hold true alike. in all the Arts, that: 
of whatever Things we are good Judges by means of our 
being poſſeſs d of One Art, we can never judge well of thoſe: 
very Things from our skill in any other Other Art? But 
nen you anſwer to ne Queſtion, anfwer: me. to this 
| "On: 


73: In the Greek, as it is. RE RAP this is made an abſolute Aﬀſertian. of.” 
Sacrates, contrary to his uſual Manner of: converſing, and to the Genius 


of this Dialogue in particular, where Sacrates is rapralentan as e 
the Ignorance of Ie out of his n Mouth... 

See our Argument of this Dialogue, Page 9. 1 | 

75 This Sentence. in the Original is likewiſe printed, as if it was 


| ſpoken pg/itively ; and is ſo tranſlated by Bembo : whereas immediately 
afterwards Socrates. himſelf calls it a Queſtion. 65 1 


1 0. 
Other: Do not you admit a Diverſity between the Arts, 
and call This ſome One Art, and That ſonie Other? 


5 
1 Os ' , 7 Ts 5 HE 
Py ; | 8. 1 N a 


Tadrnit "AR a "Divertily. 


b SoSe AAT EWS. | 
Do not t you ; diffinguiſh every. Art 1 in ws ow Way. ihe 
I do, inferring, a Diverſity between them from the Diverſity 
of their Subjects? When One Art is attended with the 
Knowlege of One Sort. of T hings, Another Art by Know- 
lege in Things of a different Nature, do you not from hence 
conclude, as I do, that T his e e is One 8 and 
That Another; 
140. Il 


n. De AK Ki . 
For if, in any Two Arts, Men had e i of che 
Same Things in Both, why ſhould we make a Diſtinction, 
and call This ſome One Art, and That ſome Other differ- 
ent; When Both of them were attended by Skill in the 
Same Sort of Things? As I know, for Inſtance, theſe Fin- 
gers of mine to be Five i in Number; and Vdu know it as 
well as I. Now were I to aſk you, whether it was by the 
Same Art, that we know this One and the Same Thing, 8 
by the Art of Arithmetick Vou as well as I, or Each of 
us by a. Several Artz you. would: dats anſwer, /'it e wi | 
the. Same Art. 8 £1 Dun. 1 Minde 4.3 


G2 9 


».+ 


I O. . » 
- 7 — 7 
+ : 7 N 7 9 


Undoubtedly. 


SOCRATE 8. 
The Queſtion then, which I was about aſking you be- 
fore, anſwer me now; whether in all the Arts, you think 
it alike neceſſary, that the Same Things ſhould be judged 
of by the Same Art;' and that a different Art muſt not pre- 
| ws to judge of thoſe very Things; but that if in reality 
it be a different Art, different TO muſt "of "Goutſe 22 
under its Cognizance7 
iT. 15 gen 
1 do think ſo, Socrates. -/ 214201 OL 458 
SOCRATES - "+ | 
No Man therefore will be able to judge well of any 
Thing ſaid, or done, ren to Any One of the Arts, in 
which he has no Skill. - | 
| To. 
You fay ri ght. 
SO RATES. 
In thoſe Verſes then, which you repeated, can | You beſt 
tell, whether Homer gives a right Account of mm or 
mot ; or is a Charioteer the propereſt Judge of 'This 28 
Io. 
A Charictcer, 
$ oc Ars... f * 
. That for this Reaſon, becauſe You are a pc. 


and not a Charioteer. 


To. j 


© 4 
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c 10. n 0 
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And becauſe the Art of a Werten is em froms 
that of a | Charioteer, | 
4 4 10. 0 i | | | $$. | 
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8 O0 RATES. 
If then it 5 W cen n it is e * 1 in a 
different Sort of feet ne 


Very nene i d N eie | | | 
JOCRATES .. | | 
Well then; when Homer relates, how "Os a Dam— 


Fry of Neſtor's, mingled a Potion for Machaon to drink, 
after he had been wounded: giving us this nr rao it's, 


W 
Le?! 
« © 


io rough Prammilim careful 2 ſerapes, . N 
Mb brazen Scraper, acrid-taſted Cheeſe, ., |. \ + 
Made of thin Mill drawn from ſalacious Goat ; 5 
And ſets, beſide the . Bowl . 


76 Srong Simulating Onion. e eee at; 200 | | 
1 To: 


74; This latter Circumſtance is mentioned by Homer at ſame Diſtance 
from the former, eight Lines intervening. Plato brings them together, 
felecting them out from the other Particulars of that Deſcription; as the 
Two moſt ſingular and remarkable, the moſt blamed by the Phyſicians, . 
and ridiculed by the Wits of thoſe Days. But in the 34 Buck. of his 


On. he anſwers all their Criticiſms and Cavils himſelf, in a juſt. 
* Defence 


6¹ 1 0 
To form a true Judgment in this Caſe, whether Ren be 


in the right or not, does it belong! to the Art of Wende. 
or to ar a en 5 


1 0. 
To > Art of Medicine. 0 
8 O8 6A TES. 


Well; and what, where Homer ſays chus; ; 


& © <4 A Ae 
SS * 


_ 1 the Joy Botts lud Main 
Then plung'd the Goddee ; ruſting hte the Led 
Pendant from Horn of Meadow-ranging Bull, 
Which falls. impetuous, to devouring. F * 
7 Beating the _ _— 


Fug „ 
9 of the Great Poet, and of fuch a Method of dating Wounded 


Perſons, in the more ſimple, leſs luxurious, and healthier Ages. The 

Verſes of Homer, - here cited, are to be found in the eleventh Book of 
the Thad. 

77 Had we been to have tranſlated this Paſage immediately from 

% deſtructive the Greet Word being IE in the Copys of Homer ; 

inſtead of which we read Ina in thoſe of Plato. Upon this Occaſion, 
we beg Leave, once for all, to advertiſe our Readers, that in many 
_ Paſſages of Homer, as cited by Plato, there are Variations, and thoſe 
ſometimes material, from the received Reading of the Text of that 

Poet : and that This was one of the Reaſons, on which we groutided 

our undertaking to tranſlate all thoſe Paſſages afreſh 3 When Mr. Pope's 
"Verſion, ſo excellent upon the Whole, might otherwiſe have Well ex- 
-cuſed us from that Trouble. The Paſſage of Homer, now Wo wg 
| occurs in the laſt Book of the Thad. | 45 


| | "S 0. $ | 65 | 
Shall we ſay it n to the Art of Fiſhing, or to that of 
Rhapſody, to judge bug, whether this Deſcription be riglit 


or W 


Jo. 
To _ Art of Fiſhing; Socrates, without Doube 
. SOCRATES... 

bnd now, ſuppoſe your Self had e 8 part of 
Queſtioner, and were to ſay to Me thus; Since then, So- 
crates, you have found, what Paſſages in Homer it belongs 
to * Each of thoſe Arts before mentioned, ſeverally to 
diſcern and criticiſe with good Judgment; come, find me 
out, upon the Subject of Divination, what Paſſages it is the 
Buſineſs of a Diviner critically to examine, and to tell us 
whether the Poetical Account be right or wrong : conſider, 
how caſily I ſhould be able to give You, a fatisfactory and a 
proper Anſwer. For Homer has many Paſſages, relating to 


I this Subject, in his ers 3 particularly ane, where Theo- 


clymenus © 


1 It is obſervable, that Plato here takes his four liesen from four 
different Sorts of Arts; the Firſt from one of the Arts Military; the 
Second from one of the Liberal Arts; the Third from one of the Me- 
chanic Kind; and the Fourth from one of thoſe Arts, relating to Re- 
ligion. His Ends in thus multiplying and varying his Inſtances are 
theſe; One is, to ſhew the Vniverſality of Homer's Genius; and Another 
is, to make it appear the more plainly, what a Variety of Arts the Poet 
muſt have been Maſter of, had he wrote, not from a Divine Genius, 
but from real Stil humanly acquired. With the ſame View he in- 
ſtances again a little farther in the Arts Inperatorial, Liberal, Ser vil, 
and OR: See our ION: of this * Wa „„ 


66 1 G. 


clymenus the Diviner, „of the Race of Mclampus, heres 
dreſſes the Wooets of Penelope in this manner; 


Men of high Birth and Fortune | What ill Thing 
Ts this 10 1 Whit ſad Ontens print © © 
 Preſageful ! Round ye fome dark Vapour ſpreads 
His duſty Wings 3 Head, Face, and lower La. 
In Shades involving: © thick thro burthen d Air + 
Roll hollow Sounds lamenting : dropping Tears 
Stain of each mourning Statue the wer Cheeks s | - 
Crouded rhe Porch, und crouded is the Hall 

With Specrres; ; down to Pluto s ſhadowy Ber 
Ghoſts ſeem they gliding : the Sun's cheary Light - 
I. hf from Heav'n ; a Gloom foreboding falls, 
O'erhanging ail * W "mg rr Heart. 1% 


on the fame Subject enn in many Places of his md; 
as, for inſtance, where he deſcribes that Fight, which hap- 


pened under the Grecian Foo ns: For he Here ach 
us this Relation of it; 


IWhile eager 15 1 'd to paſs the Moat, | 
And force th J. eee Oer them came a Bird 
Tow ring, 


79. See the Odyſſey of Homer, B. 15. verſ. 225, Ge. But the fine 


Deſcriptive Speech following is taken out 'of the Twentieth Book. of 
that Poem. 4 


ty 


. #Þ QT. 
Tin ring, an Eagle, from the N Left ef. os, i 
Their Enterprize forhidding : un ht came, 10 
And in his Talons bore a Dragon, huge, © 5 | 
Enormous, gliſt ning borrid with red Co 
Seil lib d the Serpent; and tho cloſe with Dab 
i flrov, and gaffd; and pad; yet bis Reps 
* And Fenom be forgot nor : for half round- 
 Wreathing the- pliant- Joints of his 455 06, 
With backward Stroke he pier“ d hir griping Foe > 
His Braft he piere'd, where chſe beneath rbe IV. +a 


Soft. to the Strole it welded. Stung with Ser, 
Le d bis Gripe the Foe, and to the "Ground 
' Down, drop) d him, Mid the martial Throng the _ 
Fell. whije the bleeding Bird with Clangour ri. 

Strain d onward his weak Flight, where bore the Minds. 


Ao ſt 7 1 2 £44 FH 21 Theſe 


bo This ie e is very es For upon the | Principles of 
Augury, one Kind of Divination, had the Flight of the Eagle over their 
Heads been, on the Contrary, from the Right Side of the Heav'ns, that 
is, from the Eaſt, making toward the Left, of Weſt, it had been a Pre- 
ſage of Good Succeſs. Yet is this Citeumſtance careleſsly omitted by 
Mr. Pope. Now the Paſlage being cited by Plato, expreſsly, as an In- 
ſtance to ſhew, that Homer treats of the Art of Divination, we could 
not, without an Abſutdity, paſs over that Part of it, which is the moſt 
material with regard to the Scope of our Author in this Place. And 
as this often is the Caſe, that where Plato cites Homer for ſome parti- 
cular Purpoſe, Mr, Pope's Verſion. happens there to be defective, we 
found our e obliged, for this farther Reaſon, to attempt fetting 
' thoſe Paſſages in 575 ptopet Light by a new Tranſlation. This | bs cited 


from the re, Of Feſt Book of the Thad. 


. 4 1 4 * 
. * 
N % 4 . : „ — 
= 4 , 5 


Theſe Paſſages, and others of the ſame Kind, all 1 . it 
x belong gs to the Diviner to CO, and to * ol 
e $44.9 +4384.) | 


So will 10 4 what is true, Socrates. "wy. 


SOCRATES. : N 
You Goa Truth your Self, Io, in This. Come e on then, 
and tell me, as I have ſelected out for Vou certain Paſſages 
from the Odyſſey, and from the Iliad, appertaining Some 
of them to the Diviner, Some to the Phyſician, and Others 
to the Fiſherman ; in Return, do You pick out for Me 
(fince You are better verſed in Homer than I am) Such Paſ- 


ages, Io, as appertain to the Rhapſodiſt, and relate to the 
| Rhapſodical Art; Such, as it becomes the Rhapſodiſt to 


examine, and to criticiſe, with a Judgment and SE bs af 
riour to that of other Men. 


10. th; 
'The Whole of Homer I affirm it to- be, Socrates, 7 


SOCRATES. 
You and it, Io, but juſt. now, to. be the Whole of 
| Homer. What, are you ſo forgetful ? It ill becomes, how- 
. wer. a Man, who 1 is a Rhapſodiſt, to be Jes 


N 
But pe ale is it now, „ that I have forgot >. 


8. o n E.S, 
15 Tbe Greek. here is erroneouſly orinted | in | all the Editions, thus; 


5 (ioſtead of 5) drs eTIATTÞov ⁵ EY accordingly, Cornarius tranſlates it, 


Aut ita oblruioſus es ?” This Error of the Preſs, we. hope, will be. 
aorrected in the next Edition of Plata. 
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"SOCRATES |. 


Do you ee that you affirmed the Art of Rhap- 
ſody to be an Art different wha, that of PO Orgs | 
| Io 


I do AN it. 

5 ee, 1755 
1 allow too, that being a diffrent Art, it was 
accompanied by Skill and Judgment i in a different Sort of | 
. Things ? ; | 


T did allow it. 717 TR 
25 so cars. e oldie r 
The Art of Rhapſody therefore, according to your own 
| Account; is not accompanied by Skill, and Judgment in 
Things of Every Sort: nor will the Rhapſodift 00 All. 
W | 
10 
With an > gd perhaps, Socrates, of Such Sort of 
Things. ; 


: 
3% 


| $6 e l 5,” »& 
By such Sort of Things, which you are eaſed to ex- 
ceept, you mean ſuch Things, as belong to nearly all the 
other Arts. But, ſince the Rhapſodiſt knows not All Things; 
_ what are _ T bingo, which he does knowꝰ 
2! 10. 
He en I PIR when i is proper for a: Man to . 
and et for a enn: 3. what for a an and Wat for a 


Free-Man; what for thoſe 3 are under Government or 
mn, ang what for the Governor and the Commander. 
| Sous 1 

For che Gee do you mean, Who has 2 8 
mand of a Ship at Sea, amidſt a Tempeſt, what is proper 
for Him to ſpeak, that the ä will know better than 
| tho Bis * | 
| To. : 


Not ſo; ; fi This indeed the Maſter « of a $kip will know 
beſt. 


3608441 ro eee e 
For the Governor then, who has the Government of the 

Sick, what is proper for Such a one to ſpeak, will the 

ſodiſt know better than the Phyſician 7 

| Io. 


N ot this neither. 

| SOCRATES. 

But that, which is proper for a Slave, you ſey. 
. | PHE: "Ii 

I do. Let oY 


; Soca Ars. J 5 
For en now, a Slave, whoſe Office 1 it is to Mi the 
Cattle, what is proper for Him to ſpeak, hen the Herd 
grows wild and maddifig, in order to pacify and tame them; 
do you ſay the Rhapſodiſt will know TOY better than | the 
Ra 7 


” a * 5 4 4 . . * 7 ns | #%%4 
* a 
1 24 2601 42 
7 * # , 
hþ 4 F ; ; " 3 ” t : oy 
. — 


f * 
= : 3 . , 5 * : * " 
* 
% , 4 9 * 
- £ 4 . hs : 


To. 


| No, to be fare. 

SocAT ES. all 
Ie is . 
for Woman-Wearer now, foppoſ; relating to the Pabrick 
of Cloth. 


a. FT 
| doc rr. | ; 

But he will know, what is proper for a Man to freak; 955 
PP Brig 3 pedo angie his Mets, 
| N 
e Such Sort of Thags de Rhapſodiſt will 

know. 
So, RAT IG. 
. 
manding n | 1 


ts 5 f 
Truly 1% hou know, what rech is prope for th 
Command of an Army. G4 
= "$0cxarus.. 
Poranfi Yon-han. CT Id As of Genre 
For fuppoſe. you were ſkilled in the Arts of Horſemanſhip, 
and of Muſick, Both of them, you would be a good 


Judge of What Horſes were nn and would be 
* 


7 W Editions of 65 Greek we” here read W 
ey, nnn we ought to read yroim yer dy (or 2 


4 72 „„ 
able to difinguith them from Such as were managed ill. 
Now, in that Caſe, were I to aſk you this Queftion, By which 
of your Arts, Io, do you. know the: well-managed Horſes ? 
do you know them, thro your Skill in Horſemanſhip, or thro 
your Skill i in Mukick ? What Anſwer would you make r me ?. 
| To. ; 
Thro my Skill in 'Horſemanſhip, 1 ſhould anſwer. 
SOCRATES, | 
Again; ; when you diſtinguiſhed rightly the Pr; Per- 
formers in Muſick, would not you own, that you diſtin- - 
guiſhed them, by your being ſkilled in Muſick ; and not 
tay i it was owing to your Skill in Horlernapſhip it 
Io. 


Certainly. 
SOCRATES. : 
But now that you underſtand what belongs to the 1 Com- 
mand of Armys, whether you do underſtand This by means 
of your Skill in the Art of Generalſhip, or as * are an 
excellent Rhaplodis 7 AT 


Io. 
There appears to Me no Difference. 
SOORAT EVS. 


What mean you by no ende ? do you mean, that 
the 


1; This refers to an Aﬀertion of 1 $A little before. It ſeems nece(- 
ſary therefore in this Place to read p2aT191xa, (as the Senſe alſo re- 
quires,) and not pparioring, Militaty Affairs, as it is printed, and 
accordingly tranſlated by Cornarius, and Serranus. Ficinus however, 

Gryneus, Tripi ani, and Bembo agree with Us. 


— 


1 O. . 73 
the Art of Rhapſody and the Art of — are One 
and the Same Art? or do or admit them * e dif- 
ſerent Arts? 

. | ETAL 
I think they aue One Art only. . 
SOCRATES, 
Whoever then happens to be a ad * the fame 
Man muſt alſo be a good General. | 
| To. 
Ba all means, Socrates. buys! 
80 f ES. | 
4 And whoever happens to be a 1 General, muſt He 
bea good OI too 


10 o. | 
IM I think, does not hold true. 
| SO CRATES. . + 
* But that W Conſequence, you chink, will hold 
that whoever is a good We is alſo a e 
Pan, 1 155 
e t balls. 
Ht all Doubt. | 
. SOCRATES. 
. We chuſe, here, to tread in the Steps of Ficinus, deviating from 
| the printed Original, where the Sentence i is not Interragative, but 4 


irmative. 
5 By a ſtrange Perverſeneſs in the Editors or Printers of the Greek 


Text, this Sentence is changed into a Nueſtion by which means the ; 
Humorous Turn of it is half loſt. * . 


* 


74 RE E O. 
15 Me ane Se Wd: 

Now are het Yow the moſtꝭ excellent of: all this oe 
een RE 


. 10 l 
| Certain y fo, Socrates. 


SITTYCLW 


Do You, alſo then, Io, excell the reſt: of this Geeaiatis/ in 


knowing how. to command. Armys ? 
Lo. 8 e 
ge aſſured, Socrates, that I do; for L have acquired 
that Rig from the Works:of * Homer. 
S ORA RS 
mn hs Name of the Gods then, Li wins can- be 4 
Meaning, that, excellent as Vou are above the. reſt of the- 


| | Grecians, 
*5 The Words of Plato are ed it. Phis was an arrogant Expreſ-- 
ſton, frequent in the Mouths of the Sophiſts. See Plato's Sympoſium. 
In the fume Spirit he here very properly attributes it to Ia. Yet Bembo- 
renders it thus in Talian, Tu il ſai bene; following the Senſe, or 
rather Nonſenſe, given it by Cornarius and Serranus; 
7 Jo, being driven from all his other Pretenſions to any ſound Judg- 
ment, or true Knowlege, in the Works of Homer, retires at length to 
his main Fortreſs, the Opinion of his Knowlege in that Braneh of the- 
Kingly Art, whoſe Subject is the Command of Armys. He imagined, 
x he had attained to this Skill from his being thoroughly verſed in 
Homer's ad, where occur ſo many fine Deſcriptions of the excellent 
Conduct of the Grecian Leaders in the various Exigencys of War: As- 
ridiculous as this Fancy of I's may. ſeem, it was anciently very com- 
mon, and not at all wonderfull to find in ſuch Men, as know not how. 
to diſtinguiſh [mitation from Reality, deſcribing from teaching; or a deep, 


Sagacity Ferna to a * Imagination from experienced * and real 
Science. 


Da 75 


Grecians, both as a cen and as a Rhapſodiſt, you chuſe 
to make your Appearance only in this latter Character; and 
travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, but 
take not the Command of the Grecian Armys ? Is it be- 
cauſe you think, the Grecians are in great Need of a Rhap- 
ſodiſt, or a Man to repeat Verſes to them with a Golden 
«Crown upon his Head, but have no Occaſion at all for a 


Nenn 7 
14 o. 


| The City, which I belong to, Socrates, is under ths Go- 
1 verument of Yours, and ber Forces are commanded by the 
Athenians : therefore ſhe is in no Want of a General. And 
as to Your: City, or that of the Lacedæmonians, Neither of 
you would appoint Me her General, becauſe You have, Both 


e align Opioign.of yepr, own: Sufficicnoy. | 


SOCRATES. 
What, my Friend Io, * not know Apellodorus of 
-Cyzicum. , 1 | * 


on! * Which Apollodorus? | 


le. 


Socraras. 


* This Queſtion FRE laat and ns unleſs it be underſtood 
to diſtinguiſh him from another Apolladorus of the ſame City, and in- 
- tended as a ſecret Sarcaſm on this Other, as not being an able or a 
. worthy Man: by whom probably is meant That Apollodorus of Cyri- 
cum, mentioned by Diog. Laertius in his Nith:Bask, who wrote ſome 
Account of the Life of 3133 and ſeems to have been One of his 
few immediate Diſciples. For the Doctrine of Democritus was not con- 


""_ on after 7. * 5 * till ĩt was revived. again with Improvye- 
K 2 | ments 


e 
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SOOGRNAT ES. 


Him, be the Athenians have often appointed to the - 
Command of their Armys, tho a Foreigner. Then there 
is, beſides, Phanoſthenes the Andrian, and © Heraclides of 


Clazomenæ; upon whom the City, notwithſtanding that 


N are F E gu yet becauſe they have *? "apgromed, thein- 


5 1 | ſelves | 


ments by Epicurus. If This be the Perſon hinted | at, it coutdiins the : 


Truth of what Laertius delivers for Certain, the Diſlike which Plato 
had conceived againſt the Perſon of Demoaritus, his Writings, and his 
Doctrine, extending itſelf naturally to:a Prejudice againſt his Diſciples. 
But of This further in our Diſſertation tain; the Life and Writ- 
mgs of Plato. 

39 This General is mentioned by Ælian in his PariousHiftorys, B. 14. 
C.- 5. together with Apollodorus of Cyzicum,: and Both of them with 
high Commendations; but in ſuch a Manner, it muſt be owned, as to 


| Induce a Suſpicion, that he had all his Knowlege of them from this 


Paſſage of the Io. 

99 Ploto ſeems to take this Opportunity. of expreſſing, the Eſteem he 
had for theſe three Commanders; under whom, tis probable, that 
Socrates had ſerved his Country in ſome of thoſe Campaigns; which He 
had made with ſo much Glory. See Plato's Banquet. This whole Paſ- 
ſage, however, is underſtood in a very different Senſe by Atbenæus, B. 11. - 

506. who takes this Praiſe to be ironical -..in conſequence of which 
Miſtake he beſtows ill Language on Plato, for having here, as he pre- 
tends, vihfy dtheſe Commanders, and-thrown-a Reflection upon the Citʒ 
for promoting them. According to the Suppoſition therefore of Athenzus, 


they are introduced here, on Purpoſe to depreciate them, and put them 


on a Level with an ignorant Rhap/ediſt. A ſtrange Interpretation! by 
which is weakened, if not intirely deſtroyed, as well the Force of the 
Argument here uſed by Socrates, as of „ Ridicule, with which he all 


- along treats 4. For by ſetting him in Compariſon with Commanders 
of real Merit un. could ae ee with his own. Reaſouj- 


* ing, 


6 So 
T 0. | Finn 10 
{elves conſiderable and wht Men, confers *the chief 
mand of her Army, with other Poſts of Power and' Ake 
ment. And will not the City then beſtow her Honoufs on 
10 the Epheſian, and appoint Him her General, ſhould he 
appear a Man valuable, and worthy that Regard? What; ; 

are not Vo * 9 of Athens? and' then, 
beſides, 


ing, invalidate the Account given by 1 BG, why he was not promoted, in 
that he was a Foreigner. Since the Argument would be very incon- 
cluſive, if This were ſuppoſed the Meaning; You ſee. how the City 
« chuſes to prefer à Pack of Fellows, wwho have no Merit, and are Fo- 
ie reigners as well as your Self: If You then are trily an expert and able 
« General, tho a Foreigner, you may reaſonably expect a Share in ſo in- 
«judicious a Promotion.” And as to the Irony, Socrates is thus made to 
go out of his Way, and take off the Ridicule from Io, whilſt he turns it 
upon Others. But the Reaſoning is juſt, and the Ridicule on Jo con- 
tinued ſtrong, upon the contrary Suppoſition, expreſſed in other Words 
thus; Your being a Foreigner can be no Bar to your Preferment ; let 
not That deter you from fo laudable an Ambition : you ſee what Regard | 
« the City pays to Men of Great Aoihtys, tho born in other Countrys. 
« Let oe Succeſs therefore of Apollodorus and the reſt entourage You to 
fer your ſe if a Candidate for You on other Atcounts have flill fairer 
. «© Pretenfions.” Were the Point, now in Debate, a Matter to be de- 
cided by Authority, to that of Albenæus we might oppoſe that of Alian, - 
who enter the Compliment, made by Plato in this Paſſage, not 
only to the three foreign Generals, but to the City of Athens at the ſame 
time, for giving her firſt Honours to ſuperiour Virtue, wherever found, - 
without Regard to Birth-Place or to Popular Favour: See Alan. Var. 
Hit. L. 14. C. 5. 
9 Socrates, having now ſufficiently derided the perſonal Arrogance 
and Ignorance of To, before he quits him, beſtows an Ironical Sarcaſm 


or two upon the general Vanity of Jos Countrymen ; who, while they 
| were ſunk in 8 Luxury and Efferninacy, valned themſelves highly, 
| in 


758 I O. 
beſides, does Epheſus yield .the Preference to Any City in 
point of Greatneſs? But the Queſtion is about your own 
Character, Io; What ſhall we think of You? For if you 
ſpeak Truth, when you ſay, that you are able to diſplay 
the Excellencys of Homer thro your Skill in any Art or 
Science, you are a Man, who does not a& fairly. For af- 
ter you had profeſſed to know many fine Things, from 
which you could illuſtrate the Works of Homer, and had 
undertaken to give Me a Specimen of that Knowlege of 
| yours, you deceive and diſappoint me: whilſt you. are ſo far 
from doing as you promiſed, and giving me ſuch a Speci- 
men, that you will not ſo much as inform me, What thoſe 
Things are, in which you have ſo profound a Skill; and 
this, notwithſtanding I have long preſſed you to tell me : 
but abſolutely become, like Proteus, all various and multi- 
form,. changing backwards and forwards, till at laſt you 
eſcape me, by ſtarting up a General; for fear, I ſuppoſe, 
+; you {ſhould be driven to diſcover, how deep your Wiſdom 
is in the Works of Homer. If then you really are an Ar- 
tiſt, and when you had promiſed to give Me a Specimen of 
* Art and Knowlege in Flamen, 3 diſappoint me; 

| you 
in the firſt place, upon their Deſcent from the Athevians, fo illuſtri- 
ous for Wiſdom and Valour, and next on Account of their Opulence 
and Maguiſiceuce; Circumſtances, in truth, redounding only to their 
Shame; yet the uſual Topicks of Boaſt, theſe Two, High Deſcent and 
Outward Greatneſs, whether in Nations or private Perſons, degenerated 


from their Anceſtors, and void of thoſe Virtues, which raiſed Them to 
that Greatneſs, 2 


10, 79 
you act, as I juſt now aid, unfairly. If indeed you are not 
an Artiſt; but an Enthuſiaſt, one of thoſe, who from Di- 
vine Allotment are inſpired by Homer ; and thus, without: 
any real Knowlege,. are able to utter Abundance of fine 
Words about the Writings of that. Poet, agreeably to the 
Opinion, which I had: of you before; in this Caſe you are 
not guilty of any unfair Dealing. Chuſe then, Whether 
of theſe two Opinions you would: have me entertain of + 
| you; whether This, that you are a Man, who acts unfairly ; 
er this Other, that you are a Man under the Influence of 
fome DANS 

10. 

Great is the Difference, O Socrates: it is certainly much 
che Veteer Thing, to be deemed under Divine Influence. 
SOCRATES. 
This better Thing then; Io, is with You, to be cs 1 
by Us, in your Encomiums upon Homer, 25 an Enthuſiaſt ; 
and not an Artiſt, + 


* 


„In this laſt Speech of Socrates the double Deſign of the J is very” 
plainly unfolded : for an Account of which more at large we refer to- 
our — of this Dialogue. 
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ATathe T Page 36, Line the laſt, for anothey au 8 P. 60, L. laſt- but ones. 
blot out Tex, | of 8 7 12, for ; put? by for Com nn] rend Canmander. P. 63, 
Verſe 1, for Pramniam read Pramnian. P. 4 the Verſes thus, | 
| Hlluftrious Lords ! What 5 of ſad Portent | 
Ae theſe befalln you! 
In the Notes, P. 51, L. 5, for vebemans . P. 55, L. 4 —. read Or- 
ation, P. 597 L. 3˙ A me a Comma. P, 70 * N 
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